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For the Companion. 
LOVE IN A COTTAGE. 
By Ruth Chesterfield. 

“Reef your topsail! Up with the helm!” 
These orders were not given by a sea-captain, 
concerning a ship in a gale, as you might sup- 
pose, but by a pretty green and blue parrot, 
who sat on a window-ledge, watching an old 
woman tie up her hair, and put on her cap. 

This parrot had been a sailor in her day, and 
that was why she had so many sailor phrases 
at her beak’s end, and why she could never 
see Mother Silver do up her hair, without order- 
ing her to “reef her topsail.” Similarly, she 
was in the habit of calling out, “Bo’s’n, pipe to 
mess!” when she saw the cloth laid for dinner, 
and “Douse the glims!” when the lamps were 
turned down at night. 

The place where this intelligent bird first 
chipped the shell, was a hollow cocoanut tree in 
Polynesia. Her vernacular tongue, was, there- 
fore, Polynese, and her name was Polly. 

In those happy islands, it is forever summer, 
and there the little natives, with very few clothes 
on, may pluck oranges, pine-apples and citrons, 
from the trees, as freely as you, my young friends, 
pluck pears and peaches from your father’s or- 
chard, and, I think it likely, a great deal more so. 

There, wonderful roses, and lilies, and vines, 
such as you and I have only seen growing in 
flower-pots, spring up as plentifully as our but- 
tercups and dandelions, and marvellous birds, 
such as we have only seen imprisoned in cages, 
oramong the curiosities of the museum, are as 
common as Our own robin and chickadee. No 
doubt, if a man were so inclined, he could dine 
on roast flamingo in Polynesia, as easily as we 
dine on roast turkey. 

Among such scenes, and such companions, 
Polly’s infancy and childhood were passed. 
There, unthinking of change or evil, she flut- 
tered from grove to grove, or sat on the pater- 
nal cocoanut, gathering the brightness of the 
sunshine into her wings, until, one memorable 
day, a sailor-boy came that way, took her cap- 
tive, and bore her away to his vessel. 

With the first fair wind, the ship set sail, and 
Polly looked her last upon that green and lovely 
island. Homesickness wrought a sad change 
in her naturally sweet disposition, and she 
sapped and clawed fiercely at all who ap- 
proached her. She refused to eat, and sulked 
and pined, till there was little left of her but ill- 
temper and feathers. 

By degrees, however, she became reconciled 
toher condition, took kindly to soup and salt- 
junk, and became the pet of the crew. It was 
then that she received her first lessons in Eng- 
lish, and, besides learning many nautical phras- 
s, became familiar with certain expressions 
Which afterwards brought her into disgrace. 
In other words, and not to put too fine a point 
upon it, Polly learned to swear! 

a that wasn’t all. She learned to drink, 


A mischievous ship-boy once gave her a mix- 
ture which Jack Tar had left in the bottom of 
his glass. It flew to Polly’s head, and made her 
Very tipsy indeed. She stammered—she reeled— 
the staggered—she fell. This was sport to the 
hilly sailors, and cvery day they shared their 
drams with Polly. 

Altogether, Polly was on the broad road to 
Tuin, and very lucky was it for her that she was 
%on brought under different influences. 

Archie was the name of her captor, and he 
tok her home, as a present to his grandmother, 
Mrs. Silver. 

Much shocked was that good woman the first 
lime she heard her use a profane expression, 
ind was fteatly minded to wring her neck. © In 

+, she did give it one twirl, but relented upon 
‘onsidering that she was a bird, and not a boy, 
ind therefore knew no better. 

As no ardent spirits were ever allowed in the 
Ver cottage, on any pretext whatever—nei- 
her for sprains, bruises, indigestion, debility, 
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or mince-pies, Polly soon lost her thirst for 
stimulants. 
Once, only, was she ever known to backslide, 
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At last there came a time when the body of 
good old Mother Silver was no longer a fitting 
tenement for the soul; so it flew away, fresh, 


and that was when old Mr. Wiggin came visit-, and young, and joyful, leaving the body to re- 


ing, with a private bottle of his own. 


Somehow, | turn to the dust from which it was taken. 


This, 


Polly gained access to it and was soon after, you know, is what we call death. 


found dead drunk in her cage. 

But let us pass lightly, over her error. 
same thing has happened 
inebriates, before now, who have afterwards 
been lights in their generation. 

Though of an eminently social disposition, 
Polly was no rover, and could safely be trusted 
to come and go as she listed. 

In fine weather, her favorite resort was the 
oilnut tree at the corner of the house. There 
she would sit for hours, informing the public 
that she wanted a cracker, or hailing them in 
her sailor jargon. 

She soon made acquaintance with the towns- 
people, was hand-and-glove with the boys of the 
village, and even addressed strangers, without 
the ceremony of an introduction. 

Her attachment to Grandmother Silver 
amounted to devotion. 


from room to room, when about her work, and 
often accompanied her to the neighbors’. 

Once, when no one was, watching, she fol- 
lowed the old lady to church. Much surprised 
was the minister to be interrupted in one of 
his most flowery periods, by a gruff voice cry- 
ing out,— 

“Belay yourjaw,there! Silence, fore and aft!” 

“My friend,” said the minister, mildly, paus- 
ing in his discourse, “if you have come to this 
holy place only to interrupt the devotions of 
others, you had better leave.” 

“Belay your jaw!” shouted Polly. 

“Sir,” began the minister, but stopped, for 
he chanced to spy Polly, perched up over the 
clock. The sexton at once attempted to drive 
her away; but this only made it worse; for the 
parrot kept crying, over and over,— 

“Avast, you lubber! Avast, you lubber!” 
with the addition of words, such as were never 
before heard inside that church. 

Then there were titterings among the young 
and frivoloas, and smiles among the more staid 
and dignified; and I know not howit would have 
ended if Mrs. Silver had not walked out of 
church, when the parrot flew after her. 

The strong familly likeness between Polly and 
her mistress was often remarked—a likeness 
which increased with years; for, as the teeth of 
the latter fell out, her mouth fell in, and this 
gave to her nose a beak-like prominence. Had 
you seen the shadows of the two profiles on the 
wall, you would scarcely have known which was 
which, 


But the poor parrot did not understand this. 


The; She only knew that her mistress caressed and 
to other reformed ; smiled upon herno more, and she sat on the head- 


board of the bed on which the body lay, in in- 
consolable grief. 

The only person whom she allowed to approach 
her, or from whose hand she would receive food, 
was Phoebe Grey, a young girl who had been a 
favorite of the departed, and had nursed her 
tenderly in her illness. On the day of the fu- 
neral, she followed the procession, and perched 
on a weeping-willow, overhanging the open 
grave, from which she could neither be coaxed 
nor driven away, when the ceremonies were over. 

In the stillness of the night was heard the cry 
of this solitary sentinel, “All’s well! All’s well!” 

Pheebe heard it, and her soft heart was touched. 


| The next day, she went to the willow tree, and, 
She sat on the back ‘ with many blandishments, and enticing words, 
of her chair when she sewed, she followed her 


succeeded in drawing Polly nearer and nearer, 
till at last she flew down, and alighted on her 
shoulder.’ Then Phoebe took her home, and, 
in course of time, Polly recovered from her de- 
pression, and was her old self again. 

Whien Archie came home from sea, a year 
afterwards, he was much shocked to find the 
cottage shut up, and to learn what had hap- 
pened; for, though several letters had been 
written him, he had received none. 

Feeling that there was now nothing to bind 
him to his native place, he resolved to sell the 


} cottage, go directly to sea again, and try to for- 


get his sorrows in change of scene. 
As he was one day walking along, in a de- 
jected manner, revolving these things in his 


utation,— 
“Ship ahoy! 


greatest volubility. 


shine, over the Widow Grey’s front door. 


than any thing he had seen. 


and went into the house to negotiate the mat- 
ter. But seeing how Pheebe loved Polly, and 
Polly loved Phoebe, it seemed crucl to separate 
them. And yet he was unwilling to resign all 
claim to the parrot. 

Here was a dilemma. At last, a plan occurred 
to him, which reconciled all difficulties. Why 


mind, he was suddenly “brought to” by the sal- | 


Whither bound?” with other | 
nautical expressions, all poured forth with the 


Looking up, he saw Polly, sitting in the sun- 
His 
heart gave a great thump, for he knew her at 
once, and she recalled his grandmother more 


He determined to take her to sea with him, 


ship? In that case, he might set up housckeep- 
ing in the cottage, instead of selling it. 

With that promptitude that belongs to sca- 
faring men, he had no sooner settled the thing 
in his own min? than he propounded it to 
Phebe, who could not fail to see the justness of 
his views. So they were carried out without 
delay. 

And the long-silent cottage was once more 
the scene of love and joy. 

Moral.—I am sure I had a moral in view 
when I set out, though what it was escapes me 
at this moment, but my young reader is wel- 
come to make use of any which occurs to him 
as appropriate. 





For the Companion. 
OUT ON THE PRAIRIE. 
In Tourer Cuoaprers—Cuayp. III. 


And because they had left Prince there, how 
empty the house seemed! At first Jimmy felt 
that he could not stay in it. He could not bear 
the vacant places, the unused things,—but 
neither could he occupy himself with any thing 
outside. Those pleading eyes seemed to follow 
him everywhere, as if entreating for what Jim- 
my knew was no longer needed. 

But this struggle did not last long. If he felt 
when his father died that he must be strong to 
let his mother lean upon him, he realized it 
doubly now. Some one must put away the lit- 
tle crib, the dear dresses and toys that the prince 
would »ever want duain. Some one must feel 
the loneliness that Would come in their place. 

He could not leave all this to her alone. Be- 
sides, the prince had only left these poor little 
treasures, to receive royal gifts from the King, 
and the King was their Father. 

“T think I'll put the prince’s crib away, moth- 
er,” he said, in his most cheerful tones. “Dear 
old fellow, he will never be tired any more. 
And now that I have not that long walk to take, 
Ican have such good evenings with you and 
books. You don’t know what a hurry I feel to 
get through with school, and go to work for my 
little mother, or what, wonderful things I am 
sure I can do.” 

She smiled as she looked up into his face. 
She knew it too well not to see the effort he was 
making. 

*T only wish, Jimmy, that you had ten good 
years of study before you. I would like to see 
my boy educated first, and after that the hard- 
er he works the better.” 

“O, Lam going to be a farmer, you know, and 
that profession I can get as 1 go along. You’ll 
see how much science I shall put into these fif- 
teen acres, and how much money I shall dig out 
of them.” 

The one thing in all his life that Jimmy had 
concealed from his mother was the fact that he 
detested farming, and that he longed above all 
things to go to college and study a profegsion. 
That she must never know; for here was the 
farm, hard to, sell, but capable of bringing a 
good income if well worked; while there was 
no one to remain with her if he went away, and 
the money which such a plan would require 
was ns unattainable as if it had been millions. 

So there was nothing for it but for him to be- 
come the best farmer that the books within his 
reath could make him, and put so hearty a will 
and so many thoughts of his mother into his 
work as would lighten, and soften, and give col- 
oring to all. And it should not be long, either. 
He was thirteen, now, and two more years 
ought to make him strong enough and wise 
enough “to make a beginning,” at least. And 











net marry Phebe, and ewn Polly in partner- 


so they did. When they had passed, and the 
next spring opened, there were great things 
going on at the little farm, Jimmy was deep 
in the mysteries of sorghum planting, and there 
was more than one neighbor who secretly won- 
dered where that boy gof more ideas about tho 
thing than they had. 

And he did not stop with ideas. He worked 
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like a bee; and when his fields really began to 
wave, taller and fuller than any one’s near, he 
was triumphant,—rewarded, already, he thought, 
before a stalk of the crop was gathered. 

But there was more than this, too. There 
was the crushing mill to be set up, for Jimmy 
was going to make all his own profits, although 
the first expense of the press would take off 
part of them. 

It was ready in good time. The crop was 
gathered, and there was only the grinding to be 
done. Then Jimmy was to present his mother 
with the grand result. The work went on mer- 
rily, and Jimmy’s spirits kept full pace with it. 

“Don’t expect to see me or hear from me un- 
til dinner is ready,’’ he said, one morning, as he 
left the breakfast table; “that is, unless you 
will come and make me acall. I have got Mr. 
Dresser’s two horses, and his man to drive 
them, andI mean to turn off a great day’s work.” 

“Jimmy, I am sure I could feed those rollers, 
and leave you free to manage the horses.” 

“No, indeed! do you think I would hear of 
such a thing? Come down and make me a call, 
if you have time;” and giving her the kiss, 
without which he never left the house, he was 
gone. 

She lingered a little over her work that morn- 
ing, thinking how tall he was grown, and how 
handsome, and how tenderly his manly face 
always looked down upon her, and how pros- 
perity and rest might come to her in a few years 
more, from his brave toil. 

There was only one regret; the old one, that 
she would rather see him educated. Above all 
things to be a preacher, and give his strength to 
the service of the Lord, who had led and guard- 
ed them so tenderly through all these years of 
difficulty and of separation from old friends. 
And, particularly, because since the prince had 
left them, Jimmy’s thoughts had seemed to turn 
so continually to the glorious things of “the 
King,” until they had become wonderfully real 
and dear to him. 

But it could not be thought of. There was 
no way open but to goon happily and busily 
where they were. Jimmy would certainly hon- 
or his Master, by doing with his might what his 
hands found to do, 

The morning was half gone; the sound of the 
busy wheels could just be heard at the house, 
telling that every thing was going on well, when 
suddenly a fearful cry rose loud above it. One 
loud, terrible cry of agony and terror,—then 
frantic shouts to the horses to stop—then si- 
lence. 

In one moment she had passed the garden, 
the outbuildings, the field, at the end of which 
stood the mill. She could see Jimmy before she 
reached it, standing erect and still. It could 
not be that he was hurt. Buthe did not turn 
as her flying step reached him; a fearful grasp 
held him a prisoner, and the marble face and 
dilated eyes told what it had done. 

In feeding the iron roller, which received the 
sorghum with black, greedy lips, crushing every 
drop of juice from every stalk, Jimmy’s fingers, 
unaccustomed to the work, had come too near. 
The devouring things had drawn them relent- 
lessly in, and before the horses, working at a 
quick pace, could be stopped, the whole arm 
was mangled to a shapeless, lifeless thing! 

Not one cry was heard from mother or son as 
the machinery was reversed, and the dripping 
rollers made to give back what they had so cru- 
elly seized. Only words of courage and strength 
from her, and from him, as they hung what had 
once been a brave right hand,in a sling,— 
only,— 

“O, mother, I am so glad it is not you! 
had let you come!” 

It scemed as if the doctor would never be 
brought. He was away on his circuit of miles, 
and there was fearful agony in the poor, bleed- 
ing arm. 

“Sing, mother, sing,” said Jimmy. 
have something. Sing 

« T'm a soldier of the cross 
Fighting bravely ; 

If I meet with pain or loss, 
Fighting bravely’—— 


If | 


“T must 


You know the rest.” 

It was not an easy thing to do; but so long 
as he heard her, he lay still and calm; so she 
sang on, words and music that seemed a mock- 
ery to her heart, until the doctor came, and his 
instruments were prepared. 

“Now, mother, | want you to go away. You 
cannot do any thing for me, and you must not 
see such things as these.” 

Poor, brave Jimmy! It was the work of but 
a few moments to take away all that remained 


of that strong right arm, which was to have 


wrought out such great things by its manly 


toil; but work that®secmed to have destroyed 


the promise of his whole life. 


many days, except as he insisted upon her tak- 
ing rest; for the arm and hand, as though it 
were not bitter enough to have lost them, 
haunted him with terrible pain, until scarcely 
the witness of his own eyes could persuade him 
that they were not there. 

“O mother,” he would cry out, “put a pillow 
under it; move it somewhere; it dees not rest.” 
“My poor boy, it does rest. It will never 
work or be tired again. It is the poor brain 
that feels the pain. Keep up a brave heart, and 
these cruel days will soon be past.” 

They did pass, although seeming like weeks 
and months, and then came the slower time of 
convalescence, and the still drearier time after- 
ward, when, with returning strength, Jimmy 
began to realize that he was a cripple; that 
every old pursuit was cut off; that hours and 
hours every day dragged away empty, and that 
he was almost as helpless as a child. 

But never a complaint was heard, and the lit- 
tle home was as cheerful as ever, with Jimmy 
and his mother, each trying which could do 
most to keep up the spirits of the other. 

Only once Jimmy gave way entirely. The 
words his mother had spoken while his suffering 
was so great, seemed to return to him. 

“QO, it will never work or be tired again! 
Never work or be tired again! And it had so 
muck work to do for you!” And covering his 
face, he burst into tears. 

She put her arms around him, and laid her 
face close to his. 

“Jimmy, my noble boy! There is no more 
work for the dear, loving hand; but for such a 
heart as yours, the Master will provide.” 

There was no resource now but books; and 
as the winter days wore on, Jimmy was insatia- 
ble; but the supply was limited, and the old 
longing for a life in the midst of them was 
sometimes hard to quell. 

But home questions became constantly more 
difficult. How were they to keep the farm with- 
out Jimmy’s labor? and if they sold the farm, 
how were they to live? 

One day he entered the room just as his moth- 
er was opening a letter. He saw the blood 
mount suddenly to her face and then recede, 
leaving it very pale. 

“What is it, mother?” he asked, coming quick- 
ly toher. She folded the letter again and held 
it tightly in her hands. 

“Jimmy, I have told you that when I married, 
my father forbade me to call him father again 
so long as he lived. Now he is dead; but be- 
fore he went, the story of our great grief reached 
him and softened his heart. He is gone. He 
can never receive us, but he has made what 
reparation he could. Jimmy, when we were 
alone, and poor, and crippled, we were rich in 
are also rich as the world reckons good things.” 
Years have passed since that day. Jimmy 
preaches to earnest listeners the riches that en- 
dure for this life and the next, and among the 
audience, one, as she hears him, whispers softly 
to her own heart,— 

“How unsearchable are God’s judgments, and 
His ways past finding out!” £. ALR. 
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For the Companion. 


PEACE WILLIAMS, OR, THE LAST 
SHALL BE FIRST. 

Peace Williams was never regarded as a won- 
derful child, even by her own fond mother. But 
she was quiet, and kind, and patient, so no one 
ever thought of saying she was “simple,” al- 
though, had any done so, they could not have 
been accused of bearing false witness against 
the pretty little girl. 

Peace had light, soft hair, and a pure com- 
plexion to match it, with wondering blue eyes, 
that always seemed to be looking far off at 
something which other people couldn’t see. 
She obeyed orders,—rather too implicitly some- 
times—she kuit, she sewed, and she sang. She 
answered questions promptly, and she loved 
everybody with a tenderness seldom witnessed 
among stronger children. 

But there was something lacking, although 
nobody could say just what it was, in that 
wonderful part we call the mind. She could 
not learn to read fluently, nor yet to spell, nor 
cipher. “I see a box,” “It is a gun,” and the 
like sentences, were about all she ever mastered, 
and she could not reckon above twenty-five, 
without long thought. 

It seemed very strange that the parents of this 
weak child should have another so unlike her 
as to be the town’s talk for his wisdom and pre- 
cocity. 

When Sam Williams was six years old, he 
could read any book he met with, and made the 
daily paper a necessity in the house. He knew 





He did not send his mother away again for 


each other and in the love of the Lord; now we | 


and in the State Legislature, took a stand on 
political questions, and talked in a way that 
was ludicrous, as well as marvellous. 

Public opinion pronounced him one of the 
wonders of the age, and prophesied great things 
for him. 

This sage young gentleman did not scorn play. 
He baked mud pies, built mud palaces, and 
marked out railroads in the sand; dug canals, 
through which he made Carlo draw carrot boats, 
laden with grass. He was great at planning, 
but rather feeble at working out his plans. 

Peace, who was older and larger than he, 
brought the mud to his hand for the pies and 
the castles; she ran into the shed for the shovel 
and the trowel, and down to the cellar, or into 
the garden, for the carrots. 

All this little drudgery, which anybody could 
do, was beneath him. Peace felt it an honor to 
wait on him, and he felt it his due to be waited 
on. 

And so the children grew up as master and 
servant, the little world about them looking for 
great things from one, and for nothing from the 
other. 

When Peace Williams was eighteen years old, 
and her brother sixteen, their mother, who had 
long been a widow, died, leaving them a neat 
little house, and about three hundred dollars a 
year. There were also two other children, much 
younger. 

By the mother’s prudence, they had lived 
comfortably on that small sum. She had ex- 
pressed much anxiety about “leaving poor 
Peace, to struggle through life in her weak- 
ness,’”’ but consoled herself with the hope that 
her brilliant son would take good care of her, 
as well as of the others. Peace, being orderly 
and competent, was still to keep house, and the 
gentleman eppointed guardian was to pay their 
bills, and look after them. 

But the bills soon exceeded the income, and 
then Peace begged the guardian to give her the 
money for all their little weekly expenses in 
coppers, as then no one could cheat her! And, 
keeping a weight of pennies in her pocket, she 
jingled about house, and to market, paying for 
every thing in coin which she herself could 
count! 

She kept her house as neat as when she had a 
mother to direct her; and no one would have 
known from the appearance or behavior of the 
little ones, that they had such a weak sister only, 
to care for them. 

It was, indeed, a strange sight, this feeble- 
minded girl feeding and clothing a family, 
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or direct her, where her own judgment failed or 
wavered. 

Master Sam, whose genius none could doubt, 
was very careless of matters at home. His great 
mind was fully occupied at the shop where he 
was learning his trade. -So poor Peace, in addi- 
| tion to all else, was obliged to split the wood, 
and make the fires, and bring up coal,—indeed, 
to do every thing that had to be done. And it 
was reward enough for her to be told by the 
young hero that she was a good girl, and should 
have a silk dress and a gold watch, when he was 
arich man. She used to repeat this promise to 
every neighbor who came in, with the additional 
boast that 
“Sammy went at night to the boss’ house, to 
draw plans for him, and perhaps he’ll soon be 
boss himself; and then,” she said, “‘we’ll invent 
a steam-engine of our own!” 

Her brother began to be more and more a 
dreamer, which did not, in the least, lighten her 
burdens. The more he became absorbed in his 
plans, the more he required of her, till, ere long, 
she had to draw off his boots, and black them, 
at night, ready for the next morning! 
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out on a series of air-castle buildings. 


and rich man at once. 

the table in his room with plans of machinery 
glimpse, and so get hold of his secret. 
dared not even consult the master machinist 
that seemed alinost within his grasp. 

the way,—the want of money. 
money on a hidden scheme. 


Then, alas for the children, a new though 
struck him! 





all the questions which came up in Congress, 


tion and confidence, had made her will so tha 


while the smallest child felt at liberty to advise | 


Sam’s airy flights were restrained, as long as 
he was under a master; but, when he became a 
man, he cut the strings that bound him, and set 
It seems 
he had been maturing plans for certain wonder- 
ful machines, all through his apprenticeship; so 
now he would listen to no overtures from his 
employer, having resolved to become a great 


The day after he was twenty-one, he covered 
of a complicated character, and guarded his 
door, lest any old associates might catch a 
He 
lest he might betray him, and get the fortune 

But now a terrible obstacle presented itself in 


He had none 
himself, and, of course, no one would venture 


The mother, in her blind admira- 


a 
all the money for her children should come into 
Sam’s hands, when of age. Against the advice 
and entreaties of guardian and friends, he sold 
all the property, except the cottage, which be 
longed to Peace, by gift of her grandmothe 
whose name she bore. ‘ 

With several thousand dollars in the bank, he 
now went from shop to shop, with patterns ang 
plans, ordering the various parts of an engi 
which was to carry ships across the Atlantic 
or anywhere else—at almost lightning speed, 
and to supersede all machinery now in use for 
navigation. He became greatly excited in Pros. 
pect of success, and talked and dreamed of noth. 
ing else. 

Poor Peace caught the fever out of pure lov 
to him; and she began to cut down the family 
expenses to the end that the money might not 
fail before the work was completed, and eyep 
proposed selling the house to build “our ep. 
gine.” This, however, she could not do, as the 
grandmother’s will was explicit on this point~ 
that it was to be kept as a home till Peace’s 
death, when it might be sold, and the proceeds 
divided among the surviving children. 

Two years wore away, and of course much of 
the money wore away, too. Sam had found, or 
thought he had, that he must go to Europe be 
fore completing his model; but how to get the 
means was the question. 

“Now, Peace,” he said, one day when they 
were alone, “if you can contrive any way to take 
care of the children till I get back, I will take 
the little money I have left and go to England, 
Machinists there are gentlemen, and are not so 
mean as these smutty Yankees; and they will 
advance money, or will buy my plans and give 
me a fortune for them. You know how beanti- 
fully you iron shirts?” 

“Yes, Sam, and I'll take great pains to make 
all yours shine before you go, and put every but- 
ton on strong,—indeed, you sha’n’t be ashamed 
of them!” 

“But that isn’t what I meant,” said Sam, al- 
most ashamed to tell what he did mean. 

“I couldn’t do them up while you was in Eng- 
land, any way, could 1?” she asked, with a be 
wildered look. 

“No, but you know what nice shirts Joe Clark 
and Eben Ward, and others of the fellows in the 
machine-shop wear, don’t you?” 

“Yes, Mrs. O’Gorman irons them, and it was 
she taught me, you know. Do you mean that 
they’ll each lend you a couple, so that you 
needn’t have any washed till you get back? 
I’m sure that’s very kind. Let’s pay them well 
when our engine is done,”’ said the simple girl, 
exultingly. 

“That isn’t what I meant,” replied Sam, col- 
oring with shame at the proposal he was about 
tomake. “Joe says Mrs. O’Gorman is going 
away; and that will leave seven or eight of the 
smartest fellows without a washerwoman.” 
“O, Sam, Quin’s wife will be so glad of the 
work! Won’t you speak for her?” 

But he soon mustered courage and said, “Now 
if you felt able to do their washing, it would 
give you more than enough to live on till my 
engine is made; and then I’ll fill your penny 
pocket with gold instead of coppers. You know 
it will be very easy washing; and Sally can leave 
school and do the housework, and I'll love you 
so for it!” 

Poor Peace was delighted with this new her: 
tage of toil, and said, “I promised dear mother 
that Sally should not leave school till she was 
sixteen; but I can easy do it all! Tell them to 
bring the clothes here Monday morning.” 

“QO, it wouldn’t do for me to tell them,” replied 
Sam. “You send Harry to say, that as I’m go 
ing away, you want somebody’s shirts to do up, 
because you haven’t half work enough to keep 
you busy.” 

Harry did the errand, and poor, loving Peace 
bowed her back to this new burden. 

Sam sailed for England; but he found smut 
ty John Bull no more ready to throw away his 
money than “smutty Jonathan” had been. 
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ed as a heartless fool. 


with gold. 

He announced that he had “given up 20% 
and wouldn’t try to be any body.” He was ure 
to go back to the shop and work his way bs 
but no, he chose to sit at home, witl 
tipped back, and his feet on the man 
t 
which would cost little and make much. 
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He found, also, that other heads had matared 
his plan, but found the working too costly 10 
succeed in this day, when cheapness isin as great 
demand as swiftness. He spent his monty, 
worked his passage home, and was there brand- 


When Peace saw him, she was surprised not 
to see a golden engine with him; for she always 
connected him with the engine, and the engine 
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: but his head was full of plans, and his 
= 4 empty of money. So he settled down 
€ into when about twenty-five or six years old, living 
advice on his sister’s earnings, admired and worship- 
¢ sold by her, but despised Dy the whole commu- 
ch be. nity for his craven spirit and idle life. 
Other, But he gloried in the pride, which, as it could 
not do great things, would not stoop to do small 
nk, be HM nes; which, failing to gain the place of a mas- 
aS and ter, would not brook that of a workman. 
ngine, Faithful, loving Peace toiled on for years as a 
‘agi gasherwoman, that she might fulfil her promise 
speed, Hi , her dying mother to keep Sally at school till 
Se for che was sixteen. When that time came, hard 
aed work had told its tale on her, in a wrinkled brow 
noth. and bowed form; and well was it for the little 
family, that the younger sister had made good 
mln use of her fine powers while at school, for part 
family of the burden then fell on her. 
ht not She had been assured that shecould get a dis- 
a even trict school a little way from home, and one day 
— she announced her intention of applying to the 
ee the committee. 
— The school was obtained, to the great joy of 
Pesos Sam, who now offered to hire her money at a 
roceeds large interest, to buy lottery tickets with, that 
he might obtain by “luck” the money he had 
nuch of refused to get by industry. But two loans sat- 
und, or HM «sed her that it was another will o’ the wisp he 
ope be was following, and she refused to aid him, 
get the choosing rather to relieve her overworked sis- 
ter by reducing her labor. 
en they Sam grew awfully indignant, and threatened 
‘to take to leave them! But Sally took the reins now 
ill take and kept both her own and Peace’s earnings for 
1 the support of the family, and the education 
eal of Harry. 
hey will Hl sum and Peace are now in middle life; he 
-- gl bag joking like a broken down old man, as he sits 
— drawing plans on his knee and condemning the 
yorld for all his poverty and disappointment. 
: aime Heis a living proof that natural genius alone 
grb e will not make a man either great, or useful, or 
—_— happy. Humility and perseverance have often 
Sam, al accomplished great things in the absence of re- 
: markable talents. 
if Which was the stronger of these two, for all 
oe Eng: practical good;—the gifted brother, who was 
wring too proud and idle to work his way up in life, or 
‘oe Clark the feeble-minded sister, who wrought on pa- 
, tiently against all obstacles to bring up two 
ws in the little children, who proved an honor to her and 
eis to the dead ? 
nd it was Surely in this case, as well as in many others, 
mr = the first was last and the last was first. 
et back? a & BC. 
a ioe AN UNPLEASANT SITUATION. 
When a young man I once sailed as surgeon 
Sam, col § awhaler, on a three years’ cruise in the Pa- 
vas about fim ‘ilic. 
is going On leaving port we first steered for the south- 
‘ht of the #§e™fishing-grounds near the Antarctic circle; 
nan.” ind, after a tolerably successful summer cruise 
lad of the MJ ° some months duration, the first place we 
made any stay at was one of the Falkland group. 
aid, “Now These islands are, or were then, favorite call- 
-, it would ing places for whalers and sealers, there being 
on till my Mm undance of drift wood for fuel, while fresh 
our penny provisions, in the shape of geese and other wild 
You know §@ Wl, are abundant, and almost as tame as when 
y can leave fa “'tvisited by earlier navigators. 
1 love you Cattle are also plentiful on the larger ones, 
as well as horses; and pigs are to be found on 
5 new here others. At the time I visited them they were 
ear mother Mj “settled, except by a party of guachos from 
Tl she was fi Buenos Ayres, who had come down for the pur- 
11 them to MM PS of hunting the cattle, which were slaugh- 
ng.” tred in thousands merely for their hides. 
m,” repliel # ltwas the first time our captain had ever 
as I’m go  “tlled there, but his mate and many of his crgw 
ts to doup, fm "te familiar with the place; and soon we were 
zh to keep itanchor, alongside a sealing vessel. The first 





















ae we heard was that a French whaler had, 
during the preceding week, been driven ashore, 


yving Peace 
ind made a complete wreck, in another harbor 


ound smut My afew miles off, even safer looking than 
vw away his i Cr own, 
1 been. Eager forarun on shore, I jumped into the 
ad matared ealing captain’s boat, and visited his craft; and, 
oo costly 10 short stay there, I landed where his crew 
isin as great built themselves a hut. After a hearty 
his money, MB *#lof fat goose, off I started for a walk round 
there brand: the harbor, 

‘Inafew minutes I reached the summit of a 
urprised not Tsing ground, from which I had been told I 
r she always ‘wuld see the wreck of the Frenchman. She 
d the engine *emed about-two miles off only; and I sudden- 

" ®solved to walk over and take a look at her. 
ven up NO¥, was about two o’clock, and I thought I 
Ye was urg tasily visit her and return long before 
pis way 0) «~The country was wild, waste moor- 
ith his ebait™™ swelling hills, broken with granite rocks 
mantelpies#” *Stensive bogs of peat; and everywhere 
fling patesye  Welled out and flowed. 
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my fowling piece; but after knocking 
ht have 6 





over a few of the geese I met with, I gave them 
up. It was cruel work slaughtering birds who 
sat still to be shotat. The plover gave me more 
sport, and I had put a couple of brace into my 
pocket, and was walking up the brow of a hill 
to pick up a fifth, when all at once I found my- 
self placed in a position of great peril. 

I had mounted this rise in order to look round 
and ascertain my whereabouts; for I had been 
out of sight of the sea some time, and was some 
few yards only from the summit. I had just 
picked up the bird, when a black object sud- 
denly appeared on the crest above me, and there 
stood, in relief against the sky, the formof a 
monstrous black bull. 

I had as yet seen no cattle, though their tracks 
were numerous enough, but any idea of danger 
awaiting me during my walk had never entered 
my imagination. I found out, however, after- 
wards, that the peril I had heedlessly run into 
was one against which, had I only mentioned 
my design of walking to the wreck to the seal- 
ers, they would most emphatically have warned 
me. 

The slaughter made by the guachos above 
mentioned amongst the cows (which are alone 
used for food) had caused a great preponder- 
ance in the number of the bulls, which 1 >1med 
about in small parties, or, as in the present in- 
stance, took to a solitary existence. 

Individuals of this kind were noted for their 
ferocity, and rushed on man or horse the instant 
they caught sight of them. 

When this fellow saw me he paused a mo- 
ment as if in surprise, for we had come into 
each other’s presence very unexpectedly. It 
was, however, barely for a moment, for, with 
an appalling roar, he lowered his front, and 
rushed down upon me. 

In my native land I had been familiar with 
such beasts, and perhaps was not so daunted as 
many persons would have been, for once before 
I had been in an encounter of a similar nature, 
and had often listened to my father’s herdsmen 
discussing the best methods of meeting such 
danger. 

So suddenly, however, had the bull come upon 
me, that it was more by instinct than from cal- 
culation that I bounded aside at the right mo- 
ment, and while he was carried by the weight 
of his own body and the impetus of his rush 
down the hill for many yards,I ran over its 
crest, looking about for some means of safety. 

He was after me again the moment he could 
pull himself up; but, fortunately, the hill on 
the other side commenced to slope downwards, 
so that I had run some distance down it ere he 
had returned to the spot I first saw him on. 

I had cast an anxious look around in search 
of the nearest rock to get behind, or on the top 
of, and, to my great joy, [saw some, but they 
were about fifty yards off. 

Instead of at once making for them, which 
would lead me along the side of the hill, I was 
obliged to run obliquely, for my only chance of 
reaching this shelter was by doing this, and 
standing another rush. The bull made it. It 
was touch and go; forin the critical moment 
my foot slipped and I fell, and one of the ani- 
mal’s horns gave me a severe blow on the shoul- 
der, tearing a hole in my coat. 

However, down the hill he shot, and picking 
myself up as nimbly as I could, I ran for the 
boulders, He recovered himself quickly enough 
to give me a smart race, and got to the place 
almost as soon as myself. Most of these rocks 
were small, but I had noted one larger, and my 
relief may be imagined, when I found that by 
dodging round it, I could keep him at arm’s 
length. 

I had instinctively clung to my gun while I 
ran, and I now managed to reload it. 

Small as the chance was of piercing such a 
head as that before me with duck shot, I could 
but try. A magnificent head it was, terrible to 
look at, with eyes blazing with wrath. Several 
times he chased me round the rock. Then he 
paused and pawed the earth as if he meditated 
aleap over the rock. Once he actually placed 
a hoof on it, but gave it up. Though not much 
larger than an ordinary-sized table, it was round 
topped, being about five feet high in the centre. 
Had it not been for this, I am sure he would 
have tried to jump down on me from the upper 
part, or that highest up the slope. 

His rage when I fired my first shot, full in his 
brow, was something terrible. It certainly stag- 
gered him for awhile; but so far from disabling, 
it rendered him more farious. , 

For another ten minutes he kept me so con- 
stantly running round the rock that I could not 
reload. His disappointment inflamed his mad- 
ness to that degree that at last he dashed his 
horns against the stone with such fury that a 
large piece was broken off one. 

Either he partly stunned himself by the shock, 





or his ire moderated so sensibly, that I was able 
to reload. 

This time I steadily aimed at one of his eyes. 
He showed no signs of making off, and I fired, 
but did not fairly hit his eye. But he was so 
stunned that he dropped on his knees. I think 
the second shot had penetrated to the brain, 
and was taking slow but fatal effect, for he soon 
fell over dead, and my life was saved. 

It was many a day before I recovered from the 
intense excitement of this adventure. 
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THE GIFTS OF GOD. 


When God at first made man, 
Having a glass of blessings standing by, 
Let us (said He) pour on him all we can; 
Let the world's riches, which dispersed lie, 

Contract into a span, 


So strength first made a way; 
Then beauty flowed, then wisdom, honor, pleasure; 
When almost all was out, God made a stay, 
Perceiving that alone, of all His treasure, 

Rest in the bottom lay, 


For if I should (said He) 
Bestow this jewel also on My creature, 
He would adore My gifts instead of Me, 
And rest in Nature, not the God of Nature; 
So both should losers be. 


Yet, let him keep the rest, 
But keep them with repining restlessness ; 
Let him be rich and weary, that at least, 
If goodness lead him not, yet weariness 
May toss him to My breast. 
GEORGE HERBERT. 
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For the Companion. 
CAUGHT BY THE INDIANS, 
By Clara Vance. 

“Tell us about the Indians, grandpa,” said 
little Margey. 

“When I was at Boone’s station, eh? We 
had had a long spell of peace there, and became 
tired of our cabins. It was too easy a life for 
young felllows; simply gunning, fishing, sleep- 
ing and eating; and we longed for something 
more stirring, if it was even a bout with the In- 
dians. So, knowing that a party had stolen some 
horses, and taken their way to Chilicothe, we set 
out after them, to regain, if possible, the booty 
they had stolen. 

“We reached Chilicothe in a few days, and fell 
in with a drove of horses, feeding in the rich 
prairie grass. Of these, we secured twelve, and 
started on our return. 

“Before we reached the river, a storm came on. 
The heavens grew black with clouds and wind. 
There we were, with a string of horses, some of 
them restless, and what to do we could not 
tell. Soon, they became unmanageable, and 
were difficult to control. The river was swoll- 
en. Its waves were lashedintofury. We dared 
not venture to cross. We were like the Israel- 
ites—the water before, and the foe behind. 

“Finally, we concluded to seek the doubtful 
shelter of the hills, which we reached just at 
night, and succeeded in hobbling the horses. 

“In the morning, our clothes were wet, and 
we had only kept our powder dry by sleeping on 
it. The wind had subsided, however, and we 
tried once more to get our horses over the river. 

“It was in vain. The creatures resisted every 
attempt, and we were driven to the alternative 
of losing our lives, or losing our horses. Of 
course, we chose the latter, and, selecting each 
of us one of the best, we made for the falls. 

“There was a handsome young fellow with us, 
a Kentuckian by birth, who thought we had 
scarcely had enough of an adventure, so he pro- 
posed to me to let the rest go on, while he and 
I captured two splendid stallions. For this 
purpose we turned back, and came at once upon 
the trail of the red-skins, who were undoubt- 
edly looking for us. 

“Margey says she dotes on Indians. If she 
had seen them, as I have, their savage faces 
streaked and smeared with bright yellow and 
vermilion, their frightful head-dresses, dirty 
blankets, rough leggins, and demoniac faces, 
she never could have doted on them. 

“Willis, the Kentuckian, was some ways 
ahead of me, and, by some successful manceu- 
vre, fell into their hands. It was a direful 
sight to see them all strike the poor fellow 
with their heavy clubs. He fell, and they 
scalped him, throwing the freshly bleeding skin 
over their weapons, and waving it in my sight. 

“I was on a splendid horse. They, tod, were 
mounted, and had fleet animals; so it was a 
hard race. But, turning suddenly a belt of tim- 
ber, I found myself surrounded by another por- 
tion of the band. In such cases, the boldest 
venture is generally the best. I immediately 
fired at the foremost, and dashed my spurs deep 
into the horse’s sides. Another moment, and 
they were like a pack of hounds in full pursuit. 

“T endeavored to hidein the thick undergrowth, 
but the belt of timber was narrow, and they 
divided into two parties, and rode along on 
either side, beating it up, and driving me out at 
the opposite end, where stood a gigantic sav- 
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age. He aimed a blow with his tomahawk, 
but, just as the blow was descending, another 
Indian, equally powerful, drew me, as if I had 
been a feather, out of the way of the weapon. 

“T was a prisoner, and obliged to make the 
best of it.” 

“O, grandfather,” cried Margey, how did you 
feel ?”’ 

“How did I feel? How would you have felt, 
pet, with ten jabbering savages about you, each 
one looking as if he could eat you without pep- 
per or salt?” 

“Td have killed them all,” cried little Jimmie, 
with clenched hands. 

“Would you, my little man?” laughed grand- 
pa. 

“Tt must have been a trying moment,” spoke 
up the children’s blue-eyed mother. 

“Not half so trying as what followed,” replied 
the old man, shaking his white locks. ‘There 
they stood, muttering their outlandish gibberish 
in my face, making hideous mouths, expressive 
of their intense disgust of me and my race. 
They shook the scalp of poor Willis before my 
very eyes, and [have no doubt longed to serve 
me in the same way. 

“Then leaving me strongly tied, they went out 
to secure the horses. The difficulty with which 
this feat was accomplished made them wilder 
than ever, and more demoniac in their rago 
against me. 

“T saw them deliberate, and I knew by their 
gestures, that they were reserving me for some 
fearfuldoom. At last the tallest savage went 
outside the circle, and led in one of the horses, 
a fiery, vicious animal that had given me great 
trouble, and who, in his looks and movements, 
seemed an incarnate demon. 

“They lifted me on the horse, he all the time 
rearing, backing and snorting, and seating me 
with my face reversed, tied my feet under him 
like a girth. 

“They then bound a rope about my arms, draw- 
ing and lashing me back on the animal; anoth- 
er round my neck, tiecing that to the neck of the 
horse, from whence it was carried to his tail, 
making it serve the purpose of a crupper. 

“In this way they secured me to the frantic 
beast, and all the while the fiends danced, yelp- 
ing and shouting, about me, testifying their in- 
fernal delight in the anticipated suffering that 
was to be my lot. When these preparations 
were completed they lashed the horse, not spar- 
ing me, thrust their knives into him, and with 
shouts like demons, tarned him loose. 

“The animal dashed at once into the woods. 
Feeling his unusual burden, and frantic to be 
rid of it, he took his way among the tangled un- 
dergrowth, bruising me at every step, throwing 
me against projecting branches, rearing, plung- 
ing, uttering cries of terror. 

“Tt was well he became accustomed to his bur- 
den before he found room enough to roll in, or 
he would have crushed me. And yet, I longed 
and prayed for death. Sometimes I lay insensi- 
ble, and then a dreadful blow would bring me to 
agonizing consciousness. 

“T knew death would come at last, but the 
awful uncertainty, the suffering that permeated 
every bone, nerve and sinew, I cannot describe 
it—it is almost too horrible to recall.” 

The old man shuddered as he held his hand 
before his eyes, as if to shut out the fearful spec- 
tacle. Margey lovingly took his trembling fin- 
gers in hers. 

“Well,” he continued, “the horse became ex- 
hausted, at length. One morning, the second 
day after my capture, the creature emerged into 
one of those broad prairies of which I have told 
you. I was nearly dead, sore in every part of 
my body, stiff with cold, longing only that death 
might put an end to my suffering. 

“T was but partly conscious—just alive, and 
that was all. I seemed to know that my breath 
was nearly spent, and wished to make no effort 
to retain it. Then came a long silence—a great 
blank—and how many hours after, I do not 
know, but I found myself lying on a bed in a 
log-hut, a girl with an angel’s face, it seemed to 
me, bending over me. 

“*He has opened his eyes, mother,’ were the 
first words [ heard—and then all was a blank 
again. It seems the sagacity of the horse had 
led him to the first dwelling-place, after he was 
thoroughly subdued. 

“It proved to be the habitation of an Ameri- 
can family. They treated me with the greatest 
tenderness, the most considerate kindness. It 
was, of course, months before I was well, but by 
that time I was completely cured of a longing to 
encounter the Indians.” 








DISAPPOINTED.—A few days since, as some 
rivermen were at work driving logs down the 
river they spied a beehive floating down, as they 
supposed, full of honey, and one of their num- 
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ber pulled into the stream to secure the prize. 
After some hard words as to how the honey 
should be divided, they opened the hive and out 
came five white cats! 





For the Companion. 
THE OTHER SALLIE. 
By Sophie May. 

I know two little girls, both named Sallie. 
Shall I draw their pictures with my pen? The 
first one has puckers in her forehead and jerks 
in her elbows, and I will call her 


Cross Sallie. 

Mrs. Prosser was sitting in the nursery, with 
the window open into the green-house, making 
buttonholes in a blue cambric frock. The ca- 
nary bird was swinging in a gilded cage right 
over an orange tree, trilling a happy song out 
of his yellow throat. Mrs. Prosser looked up 
and smiled, 

“It is so pleasant here,” she thought, “in the 
midst of music and flowers. God has given me 
many beautiful things; but the most precious 
of all are my four dear little children; one in 
the crib, taking a nap, bless him! three at 
school, learning to read, growing up to comfort 
—Hark! What’s that?” 

There was a shrill sound of crying,—not from 
the crib up stairs. It came nearer and nearer, 
and the patter of quick feet with it. 

“Why, that’s Sallie! Dear me, what has hap- 
pened to her now?” 

By that time the little feet were at the door; 
a flushed face looked in, and a pair of pouting 
lips sobbed out,— 

“Do you wonder I couldn’t go to school, 
mamina when Hattie she was so stinchy to me; 
wouldn’t give me no candy, poked me down, 
too?” 

Mrs. Prosser did not say one word. She knew 
Hattie would never “poke” her little sister down. 
She was too gentle a child for that. Sallie often | 
made mistakes in tellin a story. 

“Do you wonder, mamma?” went on Sallie, 
walking round and round in great excitement. 
“Course | couldn't go to school with such a 
stinchy girl as that! Poked me down, ’most 
tore my dress, and pulled my arm off—yes, she 
did.” 

Mrs. Prosser sighed. Where was the bright 
sunshine she had been sitting in? Sallie had 
come like a little gray cloud, and shut it all 
out. Sallie went to the closet to hang up her 
hat, all the while peeping from under her eye- 
lashes at her mother, to see what was to be done 
about it. 

“You need not put them away,” said Mrs. 
Prosser, quietly. “If Hattie has gone to school, 
you must go without her, that is all.” 

Sallie rolled herself into a little ball of an- 
guish, and moaned at her mother’s feet. 

“O, mamma, there’s a great, big, black dog 
barking all up to the school-house; every step. 
he is.” 

“My little girl isn’t afraid of dogs?” 

“Yes'm, | am, mamma. Your little Hattie 
isn’t “fraid, ‘cause she’s big—reads in a long 
class; but I’m drefful fraid. And Hattie had 

a picce o’ taffy, had meat-nuts in; wouldn’t 
only let me bi—ite!”’ 

Sallie’s tears ran in rivulets, and as she tried 
to wipe them away with her hands, they turned 
into sweetened water, for her fingers were sticky 
with molasses, 

“She has had a ‘bite’ of taffy,” thought her 
mother, “and a big one, too. That patient lit- 
tle Hattie gave her the larger half. Now lam 
sure she did, for it is just her way.” 

Yes, Hattie had given her sister the larger 
half. It was only because cross little Sallie 
didn’t get the whole, that there had to be this 
fuss! 

Jane Wheeler was called from the kitchen to 

take the unwilling child to school. 

“Jin Wheel!” cried Sallie, as soon as they 
were out of poor mamma’s sight, “I just despise 
you, Jin Wheel! Wisht every body’d let me 
alone, I do!’” 

“So do I too, Miss Sallie. You may be sure I 
wouldn’t touch you if 1 could help it.” 

“O, Jane, ’twas Hattie ’twas naughty! 
had sumfin diffunt ’n what I had.” 

‘ Well, what if she did? You’re just a break- 
ing your dear mother’s heart with your fidgets.” 

“Now, Jane, I didn’t!” 

“You don’t try to be good, Miss Sallic; that’s 
what I blame you for, I wish the teacher would 
keep you till bedtime, for I actually dread to 
sec you come into the house; and I believe your 
mother does too. But here we are at the school- 
room door. Wipe your eyes, miss, and try not 
to scowl.” 


She 


Dear Sallie. 
Here she comes! In a yellow stage coach, 


Pink and white like a sweet pea, with a mouth 
made up for kisses. 
after a shower. 
dreads to see this Sallie come into the house? 
Grandma Prince doesn’t, that’s certain. 
purple ribbons on her cap keep brushing against 
tie window as she looks out for the stage. 


ling,” said she; and Hannah brings it with a 
smile,—a cream cheese, about as big round as a 
dinner plate, pressed in a hoop grandpa made 
on purpose for Sallie. 


little biscuits and queer cake—all ready for Sal- 


| little girl, and alights on Aunt Katie’s neck, like 


Eyes laughing like the sky 
Do you suppose any body 


y 


The 


“Hannah, bring out the cheese for the dar- 


On the supper table are damson preserves, 


lie. 

Stage stops. Grandpa, grandma, sober Aunt 
Eunice, pretty Aunt Kate, and the black dog, 
all rum to the door. Out springs the happy 


a butterfly on a white rose. Then every body 
has akiss and ahug, and the girl that came 
with Sallie takes the valise and basket out of the 
stage. A little white hand goes up in the air 
with a wee portmonnaice in it. 

“Guess who gave itto me! It was a gemple- 
man in the stage. He said, ‘Wasn’t I my mam- 
ma’s darling?’ and I said I was. Then he gave 
it to me right straight off.” 

“You are every body’s darling, he could see 
that,” said Aunt Katic, very proud of her nicce. 
“I told him my aunties wanted me to come 
so bad,” said dear little Sallie, whirling about 
like a live top. “You do, don’t you? If grand- 
ma asks me to go down to the store, I’m going. 
Dogs and cows won’t hurt; that’s nothing! I'll 
do every single thing you say, and then—0O, is 
that my cheese? How beautiful!” 

“That’s the sweetest child that ever lived 
said Hannah, in the kitchen, to the girl who 
came with Sallie. 

“H’m!’ said Jane Wheeler, shaking her head 
and looking very wise. ‘You ought to see her 
athome! She is cross enough half the time to 
sour a pan of milk!” 

“What, Sallie Pross2r! Not our darling Sal- 
lie! Never set eyes on a sweeter little pink!” 
“Darling Sallie! Pink!” sniffed Jane. “Yes, 
she is a pink when she goes visiting; but when 
she stays at home she’s just the sharpest kind 
of a nettle, you’d better believe!” 

“You can’t mean it!” said Hannah. “This lit- 
tle girl who tries so hard to please us all!” 
“That’s just it,” said Jane, ina discouraged 
tone; ‘‘she does try when she goes visiting. 
She doesn’t try at home. If you should see her 
there, you wouldn’t know her for the same 
child!” 





There, now, little folks, did you ever in all 
your life see anybody like Sallie Prosser—a 
child with two sides, one dark side, and one 
“angel side?” Ido wonder! 
I love this girl, and my hope is that she will 
copy the sweet child that goes visiting. Her 
poor mother says if she only becomes as good 
as the other Sallie, it will be all right. 





A NEW HAMPSHIRE BOY. 


There is a bright-eyed lad in the Granite State, 
that will be heard of, one of these days, for he 
is a boy who never says fail, and genuine pluck 
always brings one to the front, sooner or later. 

We should not be surprised to see him walk 
into the Senate Chamber, by-and-by, unless, 
perchance, he prefers to occupy the White 
House! 

I'll tell you how he procured powder to cele- 
brate the Fourth. 

Bang! Bang! Bang! 

“There goes the last charge, boys! 
fun is up!” 

“That’sso. Isay, one of you fellows run home, 
and ask your father or mother for money!” 

Away flew the boys, to tease, beg, or borrow, 
as they best could; but soon returned with sor- 
rowful faces, and money less. 

“It’s no use,” said Jim, disconsolately, with 
both hands in his pockets, “we can’t get any 
more powder, to-day.” 

“Look here, boys,’’ cried our hero, “you just 
stand by the cannon till I come back. I’llget a 
job!” * 

Away darted the lad, not to beg or coax 
money from his friends, to spend for his own 
pleasure, but with the honorable intention of 
earning it. 

Fortune favors the brave; and it was Dame 
Fortune, without doubt, who directed his steps 
to the widow’s house where a pile of wood lay 
uncut. 

“How happens it you are not celebrating, to- 
day ?” asked the lady. 

“We've got out of powder, ma’am, and J am 
looking for a job, to buy more,” was the frank 


All our 


worth earning; but our hero had the good sense 
to know that it was all the widow could afford 
to pay, and that sixpences do not grow upon 
every bush. So he took off his jacket, split the 
wood, earned his ten cents, and was back with 
his powder in no time. 
ing on the grass around the cannon, waiting his 
return. 
lowing his excellent example, but they were 
¥ 

“Bravo!” when they saw the powder. 


get on in the world? Our hero takes the Com- 
panion. 

a newspaper?” 

did earn the money, sure enough, and wrote 
his own order for the Companion to be forward- 
ed to his address, and he has read every num- 


ber, from that day to this. 


State, he was getting subscribers for his favorite 
paper, in anticipation of a handsome premium. 


We know ’tis good that old Winter should come, 


’Tis fitting that we should hear the sound 


For his white and glittering cloak of snow 


Beneath his mantle are nurtured and born 


The whistling tone of his pure, strong breath 


I love him, I say, and avow it again, 


thusiast aboard our steamer. 
in my pleasure and wonder. 


a 
all at once the boat gave a great lurch. 


papa; and he smiled at my rueful look. 


“If you will split me fifty sticks, I will give 
ou ten cents,” was the reply. 


Many boys would have thought this trifle not } 1 


He found the boys ly- 
Not one of them had thought of fol- 
ery willing to enjoy his earnings, and to shout 
Is it not quite evident which of these lads will 
His parents thought he was too small to read it. 
“What could a little fellow like him want of 


“Then I'll earn it myself,” said he. And he 


When we left our hero of the old Granite 


Ww. F. 


WINTER. 





Roving awhile from his Lapland home; 


Of his reindeer sledge on the slippery ground. 


Protects the seeds of life below; 


The roots of the flowers, the germs of the corn. 


Rides, scatt’ring the vapors of pestilent death ; 


For God’s wisdom and might show well in his train. 
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FROM BOSTON TO ENGLAND. 
Letter No. 2. 
From a Correspondent. 
Dear Mr. Epitor,—I was not the only en- 
My father shared 


“Does it look new to you?” I asked. 

“Always new,” he replied. 

“And you have made the voyage five times.” 
“Yes; I have crossed tho ocean ten times in 
ll.” 

I wondered if I was going to be seasick; for 


“We are coming into rougher waters,” said 


“Now, if I am going to have this horrid feel- 
ing,” I said, “it will spoil it all.” At that, my 
father laughed outright. 
“T am always a little seasick, at first,’’ he 
said, and that gave me comfort. The moon had 
grown dim, the wind felt cold and wet, the ship 
looked ghostly, and the smell of salt watcr was 
not pleasant. I dare say every thing was just 
the same; it was I who was changed, and all 
through that dreadful nausea. 
Papa helped me into the state-room. Lilly’s 
was next to ours; that pleased me. Her brother 
was standing at the door. The nurse was mov- 
ing about within, and I could hear Lilly’s voice, 
now and then. 
“Ts she better?” I asked. 
“QO, quite comfortable, thank you,” Lilly her- 
self replied. ‘Come and see me to-morrow.” 
“T will; but, O, Iam so giddy!” I moaned. 
I felt better when reclining; indeed, my spir- 
its rose again. : 
“Only think where we are going, papa, dear!”’ 
I said. 
He smiled; and then took out a small Bible, 
that was his constant companion, read a sweet, 
short chapter, commended us to God, and then 
we all three sang, softly,— 
“Jesus, lover of my soul, 
Let me to Thy bosom fly, 
While the billows round me roll, 
While the tempest still is high, 
Hide me, O, my Saviour, hide! 
Till the storm of life is past; 
Safe into the haven guide, 
O, receive my soul at last!’’ 
Like a tired child I slept, only waking twice, 
with a start, and listening to the strange noises, 
so unlike any thing I ever had heard before. 
Once, I called my father, and he replied, in- 
stantly,— 
“Well, daughter.” 
“Nothing, only I wanted to hear your voice.” 
In the night, the wind arose, and the ship 
rocked much more violently than before. I felt 
troubled and sick, and a little frightened at the 
stir about me, not knowing how near daylight 
it was, 
Presently, I heard papa dressing, and, when 
he had gone out, there came a knock at the 








rattling over the road to Grandmamma Prince’s, 
. 


answer, 


a 


—— 
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man stood there, with a dress cap on. T thought 
that dress cap, with violet flowers and rib 


bons, 


ooked very odd in the morning. 


























“Will the ladies ’ave any thing 
asked. 
“You may bring me a cup of ginger tea,” 
said mamma. 
“What else have you got?” says I, Popping 
up my head, and as suddenly dropping it bac 


or » she 


gain. 

“Well, it’s as the ladies pleases,” she replied; 
“sometimes it’s ‘’arf-and-’arf,’ sometimes it’s 4 
gin-sling, sometimes brandy and water, with 


5 


nutmeg, but mostly it’s ginger tea, which js 4 
very good preventive, indeed.” 

“You’d better try the ginger tea, dear;” sai 
mamma, in a faint voice. 

So I tried it; and Ict me tell all sea-goers that 
there is nothing like it—the way that stewanl. 
ess made it,—in a cold, raw morning at sea, 
“The young lady ’ad better git up,” she said, 
as I sipped my ginger tea. 

“But [ don’t feel like it,” I pleaded. “Tm 
dizzy, and I don’t. want to move. 0, dear! 
what a roll!’ And down I went, digusted with 
affairs, generally. 

“It'll be good for you, miss,” continued ihe 
stewardess, who had unpardonably red cheeks, 
and stood as steady as a post. “I’m ’ero to’elp 
you, miss. Your father said as you ’ad better.” 
“Tf father said so, why, then, I suppose [ 
must,” was my reply; and [ bounced out with 
such energy, that the floor turned over, and 
threw me on the sofa; at least, I thought so for 
the moment. Even the dignified stewardes 
laughed. 

The next thing was to try and get my curly 
hair out of tangle. No use! Then I hunted 
for my net, and, thanks to a well-discipline 
carefulness, I found it, and threw the curls all in 
Such atime as [ had, that morning! I gan 
up in despair ten separate times; and, ifit 
hadn’t been for mamma’s laughing, and th 
stewardess catching me, and every thing I gu 
hold of trying to evade my grasp in the mos 
fantastic way, so that it seemed to dare mew 
go on, I never should have got through. Butl 
did. 

Papa stood at the foot of the stairs, and helpal 
me up. How good it seemed to lean upon bia! 
and how delicious the salt air felt, and howgle 
riously the sun shone, and how sick I was! That 
was the worst of it. 

My breakfast was brought on deck, but! 
made up a face at it—quite involuntary, thougt 
—and tried to amuse myself by looking about 
There were great, sturdy men, in pea-jacktts 
walking back and forth, and laughing; t 
were ladies, with books, untroubled by tht 
monster of the sea, as placidly reading, il 
curled up in blanket-shawls, as if they were # 
home. There were two young ladies of myo" 
age, walking with the captain, one on each am, 
and chatting merrily; there were several pallid 
creatures, as helpless as myself, trying tom™ 
the best of it. 

Was it not possible for me to break my s¢ 
chains? Thought I, I’ll try it. So I brave 
arose, and took papa’s arm, and, afer flount 
ing for a minute or two, and all but giving 
I managed to walk tolerably straight. Paps 
talk was so amusing, and the day so brig! 
that I nearly recovered, then and there. I * 
severed, at all events, and became quite a sail 

But, to return. Twelve o’clock struck, by 
ship’s bells, and I had found a sheltered 2° 
where I was trying to knit,—for I had prom 
a dear old friend to knit her a tidy st 
when Lilly was brought up in a chair. 

Ah! she looked, indeed, like ‘a lily. ! 
been amused with the little children, om 
whom had bravely spelt “ship” in this ma 
“eat, cat—b-o-y, boy—steamboat!” and © 
exploded with a fit of the merriest laughter 
ever expanded a juvenile throat; but when = 
came, I had only eyes and ears for her. ® 





door, and a big, rosy, good-natured-looking wo- 








sweet and patient she looked! ‘Will shee 
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go on shore alive!’ I wondered; and something 
at my heart said, “No—no!” 

My eyes were full of tears; but she was very 
cheerful, and talked like a little magpie. “She 
was going to have such a good time in Italy; 
she had done nothing but read ‘Italy’ for months 
—ever since she was a little child it had inter- 
ested her; and if she on’y reached those magic 
shores, she should get well immediately, she 
knew she should. She was so fond of pictures— 
was 1? They said she had quite a talent for 
painting.” 

She took out a little book, filled with heads 
and figures They were really beautiful. 

“{ should so ‘like to study for an artist,” she 
said; “and, if I were well, papa would be very 
willing, though Aunt St. Maur—wusn’t that a 
strange name?—was shocked at the thought. 
But Aunt St. Maur was extremely fashionable, 
and lived on Fifth Avenue, New York, and only 
cared to see and know those who were very rich.” 

“She took me out to ride, every day,” contin- 
ued the girl, “but it did meno good; my strength 
would leave me.” 

Lilly was never seasick, she said, and she had 
brought so many beautiful books, I should be 
welcome to any of them. We sat there for 
hours, chatting, and eating grapes, and occa- 
sionally walking the deck, and it really seemed 
to me that it was quite a paradise there, looking 
out upon the sparkling waters, and seeing the 
busy, happy groups around us, 









I almost forgot that I was dizzy and ‘“‘squeam- 
ish,’ as poor Aunt Dolly says. But I am at 
the end of my sheet. ALICE. 





WINTER AND LEGISLATION, 


This is not only the winter season, but the 
season of legislation,—the time when by far the 
larger part of the public business of this great 
country is done by the men to whom is entrust- 
ed the responsible duties of what is known as 
political life. 

At this time, Congress is in session, and takes 
charge of national affairs, &ttending thereto 
‘with more or less wisdom,—and, we fear, with 
less wisdom, occasionally, than could be desired. 

Congress concerns itself with foreign affairs, 
with national taxation, with the public lands, 
with the Indians, with military and naval na- 
tional matters, with tariffs, with commerce and 
commercial affairs, and gcnerally with all those 
things that belong to the life and labors of what 
is known as a nation. 

There are many State Legislatures now in 
session. Of these, the principal are the Legisla- 
tures of the great States of New York, Pennsyl- 
vania and Ohio; and in New England the Leg- 
islatures of Massachusetts and Maine, the great- 
est of the North-eastern members of the Union. 
Rhode Island holds a short session of the Legis- 
lature in winter. Vermont’s Legislature meets 
in the autumn; and those of Connecticut and 
New Hampshire in the later spring or early 
summer. 

Others of the States have sessions of their 
Legislatures in the winter time, as well at the 
South as in the West; and it is probable that 
considerably more than half the legislative work 
of the land—as well national as local—is done 
in the three or four months that follow the be- 
ginning of the year. 

The State Legislatures do the local public 
work, that is so useful in all countries that are 
civilized,—work that Congress either could not 
do, or would do badly were it to attempt its per- 
formance. 

All things that concern most intimately our 
daily life are in the catalogue of powers that he- 
long to the various Legislatures. They make 
laws that relate to births, deaths and marriag- 
€s,—to buying and selling all things that are 


to be bought and sold,—to trials and exccu- 


tions of great criminals, and to the disp sition 
that is made of lesser offenders,—to roads, and 


and in milk (and water)—to the security of hu- 
man rights, including the rights of property,— 
to the modes of travelling,—to the investment 
of individuals with corporate powers and _ privi- 
leges,—and to all things else that bear most di- 
rectly upon every day pursuits and ordinary 
existence. 

Formerly the State Legislatures had a great 
deal to do with our paper moncy system. They 
created all the banks that were known to the 
country, except the two Banks of the United 
States that once existed,—one created under 
President Washington, and the other under 
President Madison; but since the introduction 
of the present financial system all banks are 
‘national banks,” and are so closely identified 
with the national government, that they depend 
for their existence upon the existence of that 
government. Were that to fall, they could not 
stand for a day. 

Local taxation is the work of the local Legis- 
latures, and it forms a very large part of the 
burdens of the people. 

The reason why so many of our State Legis- 
latures meet in the winter season is said to be 
this: In the early times, the country was almost 
entirely agricultural in its character, and the 
Legislatures were composed largely of farmers, 
who could best attend to public duties in win- 
ter, when little or no out of doors work could 
be done on farms. 

What was at first a convenience, came to be 
a usage. There has come a change over the 
country, and there no longer is occasion for 
winter sessions,—but they endure. 

The State Legislatures are good schools for 
the training of public men. On this point we 
shall have something to say in another article. 
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TURKEY AND EGYPT. 


The man to whom: Egypt owes her present 
elevation, and to whom she may owe the revival 
of her national life, was the late famous Me- 
hemet Ali, one of the greatest men of that age 
of which Napoleon I. is supposed to have been 
the greatest ornament. 
He was a native of Albania, and was born in 
1769, the year of Napoleon’s birth, and lived till 
the age of eighty years. 
He was not one of those men whose youth 
shows that they are destined to be great; for it 
was not till he was thirty years old, that he be- 
came a public character. Then he went to 
Egypt at the head of a small force, to -fight 
the French, who were commanded by Gen. Bon- 
aparte. 
He showed talents for war, and was rapidly 
promoted. He fought against the French, and 
then against the Mamelukes, and also against 
the English! It was in 1805 that he was made 
pasha of Egypt by the sultan of Turkey. In 
1811 he caused the Mamelukes to be massacred, 
since which date that wonderful military body 
has not been heard of. 
His war against the Wahabecs was successful, 
and he took from them Mecca and Medina, which 
Mussulmans consider to be holy cities; and later 
he conquered Nubia, Dongola, Sennaar, and 
Kordofan. 
Calling French officers into his service, he 
trained an army according to European disci- 
pline. Part of this army was employed against 
the Greeks. He also created a navy. 
Having become great, he quarrelled with his 
master, the sultan. He sent an army against 
the pacha of ‘Acre, which was commanded by 
his son, Ibrahim Pasha, who soon conqucred all 
Syria, and defeated the sultan’s troops in a great 
battle; and then, advancing into Asia Minor, he 
again defeated them. 
The victors were advancing on Constantino- 
ple, which would have fallen into their hands, 
when the Christian powers of Europe interfered, 
and saved the sultan. They, however, forced 
the sultan to add the island of Candia, part of 
Asia Minor, and all Syria, to the pashalic of 
Mehemet Ali. : ° 
Thinking these terms hard, the sultan renewed 
the war in 1889; but his army was defeated, and 
his fleet joined that of the pasha. Had the 
Christian powers remained quiet, there would 
have been an end to the Turkish Empire; but 
all of them, except France, went against the 
pasha,—and the English made active war on 
him, supported by Austria, Russia and Prussia. 
The result was, that Mehemet Ali gave up the 
contest, and accepted the hard terms dictated by 
the Allies. He restored the Turkish fleet, gave 
up Syria, and agreed to maintain but a small 
army. In return for his submission to these 
terms, the Allies compelled the sultan to make 
Mehemet Ali permanent pasha of Egypt, the 
office to remain in his family, and to descend to 





highways, and strects,—to the trade in liquor 


able consequences of war. 


subscribers, not to new subscribers. 


for the Companion, is entitled to Premiums for 
new names he may send. : 


pay twenty-five per cent of his net revenue to 
the sultan. 

After that time, the pasha devoted himself to 
the internal improvement of Egypt, in which 
he was very successful. This made him more 
powerful than ever; but he never again quar- 
relled with the sultan, whom he visited in 1847, 
and by whom he was well received. 

Mehemet Ali died ‘in 1849. The pashalic re- 
mained in his family, and Ismail Pasha, who 
now is master of Egypt, nominally under the 
sultan, is descended from him. The pasha 
thinks the time has come to revive the plan of 
his great predecessor, the founder of the Egyp- 
tian line. Of late, he has often borne himself as 
if he were an independent sovereign, greatly to 
the indignation of the sultan, who, at the time 
we write, is reported to be about to make war 
on him. The pasha is said to be supported by 
Russia, 

We shall sum up this matter in a closing ar- 
ticle, and endeavor to show what is the direction 
it is likely to take, and what would be the prob- 
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A SNAKE CHEATED. 
Snakes are fond of eggs, but they do not al- 
ways have a sharp enough instinct to detect the 
genuine article from the sham. One in Ohio 
recently got into trouble from poaching in a 
hen’s nest: 
Last Saturday morning Levi Henry shot and 
killed a black snake five feet long, on the hills 
back of the town. Observing an enlarged ap- 
pearance about the centre of the body, he con- 
cluded that the snake had swallowed something, 
which was as yet undigested, so he cut the rep- 
tile open to ascertain the nature of the object. 
This fact revealed no less than one of those false 
china eggs, just the size of an ordinary hen’s 
egg. 

The philosophy of the thing is, that the snake 
had been robbing hens’ nests, and finding this 
egg in one, did not discover its true nature un- 
til it was too late. The reptile had probably 
swallowed the china egg some time before, as 
the tensioned part of the body was hard and 
white. The egg resting heavily upon the crea- 
ture’s stomach was probably what prevented it 
from entering on its winter’s doze. 

+o 
ALTOGETHER TOO SMART. 
It isn’t a general fault with the girls of our 
age to be too fond of housework, of any kind; 
and it may hardly be necessary to caution any 
of our readers against imitating the example of 
this Wisconsin girl: 
The example of a young lady of eleven years, 
in Wisconsin, who has knitted forty-eight pairs 
of stockings in the past year, having been com- 
mended to the ‘ little readers” by a Western pa- 
per, a contemporary thinks it an example bet- 
ter avoided than followed. The circumstances 
under which such plodding industry might be 
praiseworthy are those only of the sternest ne- 
cessity. But the average voung lady of such 
tender years would be much more profitably 
employed in storing her little head with useful 
knowledge, or in chasing health and happiness 
out in the clear atmosphere of fields and parks, 
than in accumulatiug premature rheumatism, 
neuralgia, weak eyes and “‘forty-cight pairs of 
stockings.” 





A SPECULATIVE PRINCE. 

Louis Phillippe, the last Bourbon king of 
France, was famous for making money, and 
when he lost his throne, he had a large fortune 
for his family. It seems, from the following 
paragraph, that one of Victoria’s sons has a 
taste, and perhaps a capacity, in the same line: 


The Prince of Wales may, perhaps, become 
king of England; but it looks as though his 
brother, the duke of Edinburgh, would be a 
richer man. While the former is living like a 
spendthrift, the latter is building up his own for- 
tune as aspeculator. By alucky operation in the 
stock of a New Zealand mining company, he has 
recently cleared the handsome sum of a million 
dollars, which he promptly deposited in bank 
on his own account. He can easily run up a 
fortune of a hundred millions; and if he does 
so, his brother’s claims may yet be set aside, 
and the succession of the crown pass to his 
speculative head. 





> 


Dr. W. W. Waters, of New Madrid, has a mu- 
sical mouse. The little fellow made his appear- 
ance on the mantelpiece a few days since, where, 
while nibbling a picce of apple, he entertained 
the family with his vocal song. His mouseship 
is frequently heard entertaining himself in pri- 





his children, and so on. He was required to 











Enigmas, Charades, &c. 


CHARADE, 


My /irst defined, is “edifice.” 


My second in the fireplace is. 

My whole to guard my jirst is kept ;~ 

Inverted, ’tis where oft he’s slept. 
WILLY Wisp. 


2. 


I am cémposed of 13 letters. 
My 9, 5, 11, 2is a State. 

My 3, 8. 13, 10 isa range of mountains, 
My 6, 2, 7, 4 is a garment. 


My 1, 8, 12 gives light. 
My whole is a State. 


3. 


DicK. 




















Newton A. WELLS, 


4. 
TRANSPOSITION, 


IT am a name you often hear, 

To many hearts I’m very dear. 
Transpose me and (if you are sage) 
You have ‘the wonder of the age.”’ 


By my last letter you will see 

What furnishes a luxury ; 

Without this letter I must needs, 
Remind you of some noxious weeds 


Without my two last, I relate 

To an important, growing state ; 
You take my last three all away, 
And I will mimick the blue Jay. 


Take off my last till you get four, 
Then I shall have one letter more, 
By which you'll know what you must do 
While reading this my puzzle through. 
All of my letters spell a name 
Once prominent in Jewish fame ; 
And now, dear children, (you wno can) 
Tell me who was this Hebrew man? 
Davip PuTNeyY. 
5. 
DOUBLE ACROSTIO. 


A wave. 

A river in Italy. 

A church. 

A salutation. 

A continent. 

A plaything. 
The initials and finals read downwards name two 
famous Englishmen. 


6. 
CHARADE.' 


Here is a charade that'll be guessed by the spelling, 
I hope the whole ne’er in your soul will have dwell- 


ng; 
The first is a vessel, the second is single, 
The third is quite painful. These three parts com- 


mingle, 
And if they are right they will bring to your sight 
What will place you, or any one, in a bad plight. 
HAvuTsoy. 


Conundrums. 


Why is the letter D like a wedding-ring? Beeause 
we cannot be wed without it. 

Why is the letter G like the sun? Because it is the 
centre of light. 

Why is I the least eligible of the vowels? Because 
it is the only one that is in-distinct. 

What three disorders incidental to childhood are 
like the contents ofa breakfast table? The cough, 
hiccups, and teethings, (Coffee cups, and tea things.) 

Why is fashionable society like a warming-pan? 
It is highly polished, but very hollow. 

Why is the inside of every thing unintelligible? 
We can’t make it out. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Day-ton, 

2. A new broom sweeps clean. 
8. “A mole wants no lantern.” 
4. Pin-cushion. 

5. An-acre-on. 

6. Bush, Unto, Stop, Ho 





vate practice in the recesses of his dormitory. 


pe. 
7, Ducat, Usage, Cavan, Agate, Tenet, 
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THE MODERN BELLE. 


The daughter sits in the parlor, 
And rocks in her easy chair; 
She’s clad in her silks and satins, 
And jewels are in her hair— 
She winks, and giggles, and simpers, 
And simpers, and giggles, and winks, 
And thou ane talks but little, 
’Tis vastly more than she thinks. 


Her father goes clad in his russet, 
And ragged and seedy at that— 

His coats are all out at the elbow, 
He wears a most shocking bad hat, 

He’s hoarding and saving his shillings 
So carefully, day by day, 

While she, on her beaux and poodles, 
Is throwing them all away. 


She lies abed in the morning, 
‘Till nearly the hour of noon, 
Then comes down, merene and snarling, 
Because she was called too soon. 
Her hair is still in papers, 
Her cheeks still dabbed with paint, 
Remains of Jast night’s blushes, 
Before she intended to faint. 


She dotes upon men unshaven, 
And men with the flowing hair, 
She’s eloquent over moustaches, 
They give such a foreign air. 
She talks of Italian music, 
And falls in Jove with the moon, 
And though but a mouse should meet her, 
She sinks away in a swoon. 


Her feet are so very little, 
Her hauds are sv very white, 
Her jewels so very heavy, 
And her head so very light; 
Her color is made of cosmetics, 
Though this she will never own; 
Her body’s ade mostly of cotton, 
Her heart is made wholly of stone. 


She falls in Jove with a fellow 
Who swells with a foreign air; 
He marries her for her money, 
She marries him for his hair; 
One of the very best matches— 
Both are well mated for life, 
She’s got a fool for her husband, 
He’s got a fool for his wife. 


——__+or 
For the Companion. 
WAS IT 5O? 

It was quite a number of years ago. I was 
engaged in service that may have brought some 
good to my fellow-men, but it brought little pe- 
cuniary good to myself and family. 

The pay was meagre cnough, but the worst 
of it was it came at very irregular intervals, and 
some of these were very long. However, God, 
I felt, had stationed me at the post, and it 
wasn’t for me to abandon it without orders. 

But once I was specially depressed. Bills had 
accumulated in spite of all economy, and quar- 
ters one, two, three and four had come and gone 
and brought no salary. 

At length a little bill for books was forward 
ed from Boston. It was the last blow that broke 
the back of my faith, always weak at the strong- 
est. 

My face and manner showed more than I sup- 
posed, at least to a dear one now in heaven. 
Unknown to me sho took that little bill to God. 

It was my turn to officiate at chapel prayers 
that morning. In the passage read in course 
were these words: “If God so clothe the grass 
of the field, which to-day is, and to-morrow is 
cast into the oven, will He not much more clothe 
you, O ye of little faith ?” 

They struck on my heart almost as if my 
Heavenly Father just spoke them out aloud to 
me in tones of tender reproof. I gave no sign; 
but in my prayer I felt to respond to God as to 
a great, living, large-hearted friend whom I had 
wounded by lack of confidence. 

On returning to my study a letter was brought 
from the post-office containing just the amount 
I was specially needing, as a present, the first 
and the last of the kind, from a friend who 
knew nothing of my circumstances. 

Did that come in answer to my dear wife’s 
prayer? And did that verse come from the 
same source as a special message to my timid 
heart? 

The next Sabbath, as I took my seat in my 
pew and opened my hymn-book, the first words 
that caught my eye—and the words I had never 
before noticed—were these: 

“Prayer was appointed to conve 
The blessings God designs to give; 
Long as they live should Christians pray. 
For only while they pray they live.” 

Is there an God? Itis the fool alone that says 
there is none. If there is a God, such a God as 
all His works proclaim and our natures require, 
He must be a God that hears prayer, and such 
prayer, too, as is prompted by our every day 
needs. 


«>> 


A FABLE. 


“How unutterably odious!” muttered an ele- 
gant Italian greyhound, as he stopped for a sec- 
ond on his way through the yard, to look at a 
huge sow wallowing in the mire with her litter 
of little ones. ‘Poor, miserable creature—so 
hideous! Surely, that alone would render life 
intolerable; but to be forever in this poisonous 
atmosphere, and condemned to swallow that 
hateful wash. O,1 am sorry for the brute!” 
and he passed on quickly, disgust strongly ex- 
pressed in his look, 





“Mamma,” asked a little pig that had climbed 
up the old sow’s back to get a better sight of 
him, “who is that gentleman? How thin he is! 
and he looked so sick. Who is he?” 

The old sow opened her eyes as wide as she 
could, and squinted at the greyhound, as he 
vanished in the distance; then, shutting them 
again, answered,— 

“It’s the greyhound, children. Poor fellow! 
he is thin, indeed. No wonder; for instead of 
leading a life of luxury such as ours—lying 
asleep in this nice, soft moss all day, with noth- 
ing to do but to feast on our wash and rotten 
potatoes, unless we like to go and scratch our- 
selves on the stone, he has to scour the country 
from morning till night, and gets very little to 
eat for his labor, judging from his lanky body. 
No wonder he looked sick. I dare say he was 
envying us, and longing for some wash. I’m 
sorry for him, but we can’t all be pigs!” 


Of the two evils which is worse; contentment 
in dirtiness, or discontent in every thing? There 
is a question for your debating club, boys. 


4@> 
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THE POOR BOY AND THE PEACHES. 

The divine saying, “It is more blessed to give 
than to receive,” finds happy illustration wher- 
ever we take opportunity to find a hungry 
mouth. One must have an insensible heart not 
to feel a keen satisfaction in secing a gift en- 
joyed in the manner described below: 


Walking up street one autumn afternoon, we 
noticed hanging around a grocery door, where 
a large quantity of peaches were displayed, a 
ragged little urchin, apparently eight or nine 
years old, whose eyes were fixed upon the lus- 
cious fruit with very Much the expression of a 
famishing cat in sight of a tempting piece of 
meat. After watching his movements for a few 
minutes, we accosted him,— 

“Do you like peaches, sonny ?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Why don’t you buy some?” 

“?Cos I haint got any money.” 

“Why don't you ask your father for some?” 

“Haint got none.” 

“Have you a mother?” 

“Yeés, but she’s sick, and she aint got any 
money, cither.” 

“Have you had any peaches this year?” 

“No. I picked one up in the street last week, 
aman throwed away. It was rotten, but it was 
good ” 

“llow many do you think you could eat if you 
had them ?” 

‘The eyes of the little gamin distended, and he 
drew a long breath. 

“L don tknow,”’ he said, at last. 

A quart was measured out. 

“Now sit down on that doorstep and let us see 
what you can do.” 

No second invitation was needed. Never did 
a starving tiger in the jungles feast with more 
gusto and delight upon fresh prey than that boy 
upon that quart of peaches. He fairly revelled 
inthem. The juice oozed out of the corners of 
his mouth, it covered his face, it ran down “‘even 
to the skirts of his garments,” and by some un- 
known process it got into his hair. In fact, he 
was a peachy boy. 

Novelists have a way of saying he or she did 
so and so “in less time than it took to write 
this.’ We might say the same in this case, for 
the boy’s powers of deglutition were little short 
of miraculous. 

“How do you feel now?” we anxiously in- 
quired, as the last peach disappeared, and the 
last stone was carefully deposited in the pocket 
of his ragged trousers. 

“Pretty good; but I wish I hadn’t eaten them 

” 


“Why?” 

“So I could carry some home to mother. She 
haint had any this year. But I was so hungry, 
and they tasted so good, I didn’t think.” 

In all his hunger aud dirtiness he remem- 
bered his mother; and as he sped with rapid 
footsteps toward his home, tightly grasping the 
paper-bag which contained his second quart, we 
thought, with a pang, of the hundreds of others 
in our city, with palates just as longing, but 
who “haint got any money.” —Providence Jour- 
nal. 
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CATCHING ALLIGATORS. 
Alligators are huge reptiles, but not very 
bright or shrewd, and are taken easily by men 
cunning enough to lay a snare for them. The 
Siamese natives take them after the following 
fashion : 





They take alive duck, and under it they at- 
tach a piece of wood about six inches long, pro- 
portionately thick, and pointed at both ends. 
To this piece of wood they tie a fine but very 
strong cord, to which are attached pieces of 
bamboo, which serve for floats. They then put 
the duck in the middle of the river, and the bird, 
finding itself embarrassed by the piece of wood, 
struggles to get rid of it. . 

The crocodile, seeing it, dives into the water, 
attempts to take it from below, and seizes, in- 
stead, the piece of wood, which sticks crosswise 
in its throat. As soon as they perceive that he 
is taken, which is seen by the shaking of the 
cord and the agitation of the bamboo, the sig- 
nal is given, and the animal is drawn to the top 
of the water in spite of the efforts he makes to 
get free. When he appears, the fishermen dart 
their harpoons into him. 

These are akind of dart, the iron point of 
which is shaped like an arrow, attached to a 
handle about five feet long. To the iron point, 
which is pierced in the socket, is attached a very 
fine cord, twisted around the stick, which de- 
taches itself from the iron, and which floating 
on the water indicates the spot where the ani- 





mal] is. When they have planted a sufficient 





number of harpoons in his body, they drag him 
ashore and dispatch him with their hatchets. 


SOME “POETRY.” 

The number of persons who deceive themselves 
with the belief that they can write poetry, is 
really wonderful. Editors have some apprecia- 
tion of the number, but it is doubtful whether 
any one else has. The following is about a fair 
sample of the average poetic capacity of most 
of the ordinary aspirants for poetic fame, who 
wish to see themselves in print. Perhaps the 
reader will know whether to laugh or cry over 
it—the editor who received it, was in doubt what 
todo. Itis an extract from a “Poem Composed 
on the Suicide” of some poor old man out West, 
and was sent to the Times: 


In the town of Hutchinson he did remain 

F A summer was his name 

He was upwright and just had many warm friends 
That now regret his untimely end 


What prompted him a suicide to be 
Theres none can tell (at least not me) 

It might have been trouble in a money line 
Or because his sons were so unkind 


We know not, but are certain this old man so meek and 
n 
Must have had some cause for a deed so wild 
Ile was 60 old in years and 80 near lifes close 
It's a pity that this worlds cares and woes 
Should follow him on year atti of pe 
Untill his aching heart was filled with despair 
And tired of earth thinking of place in the grave 
He took his life which his Maker gave. 
This might almost make a man commit sui- 
cide. We are reminded of old Dr. Johnson’s 
specimen of “Iambic poetry :” 


“Lay your knife and your fork across your plate."’ 








WHAT WE OWE THE ARABS. 

The name “Arab” suggests to most of us only 
the picture of a swarthy robber on horseback; 
but it is a fact that, in the middle ages, the Ori- 
ental and Moorish Arabs were a race of brilliant 
scholars and artists as well as warriors. To 
them we are indebted for the invention of the 
figures we use (called “the nine digits”) and for 
the name as well as the science of “algebra,” 
and almanacs. The following, from Harper, 
enumerates several other things: 


The industrious Arabs revived those useful 
arts which the barbarians of Europe seemed 
anxious to forget. They wove the choicest fab- 
rics of cotton, wool and silk; they manufactured 
cloth of gold, and carpets of unequalled splen- 
dor; their divans were covered with satin cush- 
ions, and velvet hangings, and muslins and lace 
of fairy-like texture adorned the Moslem bride. 

In metals, the Arabs were also excellent work- 
men. They forged huge chains and bars of iron; 
the steel of Damascus was renowned in tne cit- 
ies of Europe. 

Their jewelry was the fairest and costliest of 
the age; they lavished gold and silver in decorat- 
ing their mosques and their palaces, and their 
mints produced a coinage that was the model of 
the European world. 

As architects, they invented a strangely beau- 
tiful style of building, in which the fancy of the 
artist seemed to revel in new creations, and of 
which the lovely ruins of the Alhambra form a 
living example. 

They eagerly sought for knowledge among 
the ruins of Grecian literature, and the poets 
and philosophers of Athens and of Rome were 
translated for the benefit of the students of Bag- 
dad and Cordova. 

The colleges, and schools, and the Arab cities, 
were thronged with attentive scholars, when the 
great nobles of France and England could nei- 
ther read nor write. They produced eminent 
poets and graceful writers, while Europe had 
neither a literature nor a language; their libra- 
ries numbered thousands of volumes, when Ox- 
ford possessed only a few imperfect manuscripts 
chained to the walls; and the poorest merchant 
of Bagdad lived with more comfort, and was far 
better informed than the proud knight, who 
came at the head of his barbarous squadrons, 
to die on the burning plains of Syria, in an inef- 
fectual crusade. 

Common schools and colleges, indeed, seem to 
have originated with the Arabs. The caliphs 
were as ardent friends of popular education as 
a Brougham or a Barnard. Haroun Al Raschid 
decreed that a free school should be attached to 
every mosque; the Spanish caliphs founded col- 
leges at Cordova and Seville, that became the 
models of those of France and England; the 
Saracenic workmen were accomplished artists, 
and the general education of the people aided 
the progress of manufactures and the arts. 


«>> 


A NARROW ESCAPE. 

Climbing mountains has a great charm for 
many bold adventurers, but it is often a dan- 
gerous pleasure. Some of the Alpine Club of 
England have lost their lives in ascending diffi- 
cult summits, and in other parts of the world 
mountain climbers have meta sad fate. Mr. 
Bickmore, an American traveller in the East 
Indian Archipelago, had a narrow escape: 

Our ascent was extremely slow and difficult, 
but we kept on, though sometimes the top of 
the mountains seemed as far off as the stars, 
until we were within about five hundred feet of 
the summit, when we came to a horizontal band 
of loose, angular fragments of lava, from two to 
six inches in diameter. The band of stones was 
about two hundred feet wide, and so loose that, 
when one was touched, frequently half a dozen 
would go rattling down the mountain, 








——_ 


Thad got about half way across this danger. 
ous place, when the stones on which my fect 
were placed gave way. This, of course, threw 
my whole weight on my hands, and at once the 
rocks, which I was holding with the clincheg 
grasp of death, also gave way, and I began to 
slide downward. The natives on either side of 
me cried out, but no one dared to catch me, for 
fear that I should carry him down also. 

Among the loose rocks a few ferns grew up 
and spread out their leaves to the sunlight. As 
I felt myself going down, I chanced to roll to 
my right side and notice one of them, and, quick 
as a flash of light, the thought crossed my mind 
that my only hope was to seize that fern. This 
Idid with my right hand, burying my elbow 
among the loose stones with the same motion, 
and that, thanks to a kind Providence, was suf. 
ficient to stop me, If it had broken, in less than 
a minute—probably in thirty or forty seconds— 
I should have been dashed to pieces on the 
rough rocks beneath. 

The whole certainly occurred in a less space 
of time than it takes to read two lines on this 
page. I found myself safe—drew a long breath 
of relief—thanked God it was well with me— 
and, kicking away the loose stones with my 
heels, turned round and kept on climbing. 


—~4+>> 
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POOR WALTER. 
We have seldom read a more beautiful inci- 
dent, or heard of a sweeter illustration of saint. 
ly patience than the following: 


Passengers on board one of the many ferry- 
boats that are constantly plying between the 
opposite shores of the Mersey, may occasionally 
see, on warm, bright days, a poor, crippled boy, 
whose body has grown to almost a man’s size, 
but whose limbs, withered and helpless, are still 
those of a child. 

He wheels himself about on a small carriage, 
similar to that the boys use in play; and while 
the little boat threads its way among the ships 
of all nations that are anchored in the river, he 
adds not a little to the pleasure of the sail, by 
playing on his “concertina,” airs that show no 
mean degree of musical skill. The few pennies 
that he always receives, but does not ask for, 
are never grudgingly bestowed, and are given 
not more in pay for the music, than for the sim- 
ple honesty that shines in the boy’s blue eyes. 

One so helpless, it would seem, could only be 
a burden to those who loved him—could cer- 
tainly do nothing toward fulfilling the command, 
“Bear ye one another’s burdens.’’ Was it so? 
Was there no service of love for the lame boy? 
no work for himin the vineyard? The question 
was answered one day. 

“Walter,” said a gentleman who had often 
met him, “howis it, when you cannot walk, that 
your shoes get so worn?” 

A blush came over the boy’s pale face, but 
after hesitating a moment, he said,— 

“My mother has younger children, sir; and 
while she is out washing, I amuse them by 
yee about on the fioor, and playing with 
them. 

“Poor boy!” said a lady standing near, not 
loud enongh, as she thought, to be overheard; 
“what a life to lead? What has he in all the 
future to look forward to?” 

The tear that started in his eye, and the bright 
smile that chased it away, showed that he did 
hear, Asshe passed by him to step on shore, 
he said, in a low voice, but with a smile that 
went to her heart,— 

“I am looking forward to having wings, some 
day, lady!” iy 





appy Walter! Poor, crippled and depend- - 


ent on charity, yet doing, in his measure, the 
Master’s will, and patiently waiting for the fu- 
ture, he shall, by-and-by, “mount up with wings 
as eagles; shall run, and not be weary; shall 
walk, and not faint.’ 
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HOW HE GOT JUSTICE, 

It has been charged upon certain secret orders 
and “‘mystic brotherhoods,” that the bond among 
them is used to aid one another in the wrong as 
wel as the right; and members guilty of public 
misdemeanors do certainly reckon upon escap- 
ing punishment, sometimes, on the strength of 
their “‘tie;” but, if all such met the straightfor- 
ward treatment described in the case below, 
masonry, odd-fellowship and the like, could 
never be called shields to evil-doers: 


Some young men of the town of B., having 
“cut up” one nizglit, to the detriment of certain 
windows and bell pulls, were lodged in the cala- 

, and, in due time, next morning, con- 
fronted with a police magistrate, who fined 
them each $5 and an admonition. One of the 
three foolishly remarked ,— 

“Judge, I was in hopes that you would re- 
member me; I belong to the same lodge with 

ou.’ 

. The judge, apparently surprised, replied, with 
brotherly sympathy, “Ah, is it so? Truly, this 
is Brother B. I didnot recognize you. Excuse 
me for my dullness. Yes, we are brother ma- 
sons, and [ should have thought of that. Mr. 
Clerk, fine eur Brother B. $10. Being a mason, 
he knows better the rules of propriety than 
other men. Fine him $10. You will pay the 
clerk, brother. Good-morning, Brother B. Call 
the next case.” 
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A-man'in 8 biouse once said, “I have no more 
influence than a farthing rushlight.” “Well,” 
was the reply, “a farthing rushlight can do a 
good deal. It can set a haystack on fire; it 
can burn down a house; yea, more, it will en- 
able a poor creature to read a chapter in God’s 
Buok. Go your way, friend; let your rushlight 
so shine before men, that others, seeing your 
= works, may glorify your Father who is in. 

eaven, 
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THE PATCHWORK IN THE SKY. 


Early, one winter moining, 
As the waves of golden light, 
That tell the day is dawning, 
Had chased away the night,— 


We took our child to the window, 
That her loving eyes — feast 

On the radiant morning glories 
God was painting in the east. 


Lilla stood awhile in silence, 
Gazing up with steadfast eye, 
Then cried, ‘‘ What focety. patchw ork 
God is making in the sky! 


“Mamma, I feared, last night, 
The baby clouds would freeze; 

I didn’t know God tucked them up 
With pretty quilts like these. 


“I mean to ask Him, when I pray, 
'o please make one for brother, 
And tuck Aim up in heaven, at night, 
Just as you used to, mother. 


“And let dear Jesus wake him up, 
And hear his morning prayer, 
And send a loving angel, 
To curl his pretty hair.” 


Then father said, ‘‘Dear Lilla, 
When littie babies die, 
+s he el carries —— to Heaven, 
esus’ arms to lie. 


“God is their shadow from the heat, 
Their shelter from the cold; 

And night and day, at prayers or play, 
They’re safe within His fold.” 


42 
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For the Companion. 
A GHOST STORY. 
By Lucius Goss. 


“Mother, may I go to the spelling-scliool to- 
night?” asked Willie Gray of his mother, one 
cold winter, evening, just as the full moon was 
rising behind the trees. 

“IT am afraid, Willie, it will be pretty cold 
tramping through the snow so far,” answered 
his mother. 

“[know that, mother,” replied Willie, “but 
Pil take across, through the woods, past the old 
churchyard, and save half a mile.” 

“Well, I guess I shall have to let you go, then, 
if you are so brave as all that; but you must 
come back home to-night, for I want you to 
help do the chores in the morning.” 

“All right!” shouted Willic, only too glad to 
get permission to attend the spelling match. 

Willie was the only child of the Widow Gray, 
and was a bright lad, with an honest face, that 
won its owner’s way to favor, in spite of patched 
trousers and threadbare coat. He was a great 
favorite with both teacher and scholars, and 
though but ten years old, had distanced many 
older pupils in acquiring knowledge. 

He set out in high spirits for the school-house, 
which was about a mile and a half distant from 
He ran by the old church and the 
graveyard on the hill, without so much as think- 
ing of a ghost, although an insane woman, who 
had died the day before, had been buried only 
that morning, since the snow had fallen. As 
he passed through the gate at the foot of the 
churchyard hill, and was entering a strip of 
woods which lay beyond, he was greatly star- 
tled by the hooting of an owl in a tree over- 
head; but, on second thought, he laughed heart- 
ily, and went on as unconcerned as before. 

He reached the school-house just as they had 
finished “choosing up,” and his name was called 
&s soon as he entered the room. The spelling 
Was conducted in the usual manner, until the 
time for recess came. Then what a fine time 
they had in the warm room, eating apples, 
cracking jokes, and laughing and chatting; 


hurrah of wrestle, and race, and tumbles in the 


and turned to start home. 


snow. Soon the bell rang to call them in, and 
the spelling began again. At the last, when 
they “‘stood up and spelled down,” Willie had | 
the wonderful good fortune—to him, at least— 
to remain standing up next to the last. 

When school was dismissed, and they were 
parting for the night, Willie had many a press- 
ing invitation to go home with friends; but re- 
membering his mother’s charge, firmly refused, 
One of the boys, to 
carry his point, if possible, said, “You'd better 
come home with me, Willie, for you "il be sure 
to meet that old crazy woman’s ghost up there 
in the graveyard.” 

“Tf Ido, ‘(ll march straight up to it,’ as the 
boy did to the guide-post, in the story,’”’ bravely 
replied Willie, little thinking how soon his cour- 
age was to be put to the test. 

As he drew near to the graveyard, the words 
of his comrade were still in his mind, and, in 
spite of himself, he felt a little nervous. The 
wind moaned through the tree-tops, and the dis- 
tant howl of a dog added to his mental depres- 
sion. He commenced whistling—aboy’s refuge 
in such cases—but it did not seem to do any 
good. Just as he came in sight of the church- 
yard gate, he was rooted to the ground bya 
sight which curdled his young blood in his 
veins. Right over the gate, with outstretched 
arm, stood the figure of a woman in white, 
swaying slowly to and fro, with the wind. 

With a cry of terror Willie turned to flee from 
the spot, but stumbled and fell to the earth. 
Glancing back as he arose, he saw, to his great 
relief, that the spectre had vanished. When he 
had regained his fect, however, he saw, with 
another thrill of horror, that the woman was 
there again as before. This time he stood his 
ground and gazed at the apparition, though 
with blanched cheeks and trembling limbs. 

All at once the truth flashed upon him. On 
close examination, he saw that the boughs of 
the trees crossed in such a manner as to form 
the rude outline of a woman’s form; the snow 
in the graveyard beyond giving the figure the 
appearance of being dressed in white. And 
this was the ghost. 

Willie reached home without any further ad- 
venture, eager to relate his experience to his 
mother. The next day he told his story to his 
fellow pupils, and they all repaired to the spot, 
where many, though not all, saw the ghost for 
themselves. And you, too, reader, may see it, 
if you will examine the picture closely. 
—_—+9)——___. 

DOLLY’S MUFF. 


It was rough winter weather, and Dolly was cold, 

= oad had nothing with which her fair arms to enfold; 
No-ermine or sable, mink, cony or rat 

Was found in her wardrobe, not even a cat. 


Then Ada, (that’s Dolly’s mamma, you must know,) 
To her mamma went, with poor Dolly’ 8 woe, 


poy A 8 grandma then went to a box that was full 
Of budgets and bundles, and what should she a 

From out of its depths, but the skin of a mole 

From the dear little creature taken off nice and whole. 


She trimmed off the ends till the size was just right, 
And Ada received it with laughing delight; 
The fat hands of Dolly just fitted the muff, 
After which she declared she was quite warm enough. 





“PAY YOUR DEBTS.” 


Bobby was playing with his toys, when his 
father came in and sat down by him, and said, 
“Come, Bobby, come; now pay your debts.” 

The little fellow climbed up on his father’s 
knees, put his arms round his neck, laid his soft 
cheek against his father’s rough beard, and be- 
gan kissing him with all his might. 

“Is that the way little Bobby pays his debts?” 

“Yes,” said his father. “All he can do is to 
love his father; and see, he loves me just as hard 
as he can.” 

His father clothes him, feeds him, cares for 
him, watches him by night and by day, works 
hard that Bobby and his mother may have a 
pleasant, happy home; and how can Bobby pay 
father for all his kindness and care? 


debts with! 
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FEARFUL JOKING. 





companied by their brother. 


The little boy pays his debts with lore. That 
is a beautiful way. How good it is in God to 
give children this kind of money to pay their 


At the close of a party in Sparta, Tenn., a few 
weeks ago, a young man dressed himself ina 
white sheet to frighten two ladies as they were 
going home along a dark and lonely road, ac- 


When the ghost-like figure became visible, 
and began to move out of the bushes towards 
the ladies, they were filled with the utmost ter- 
ror. One of them swooned, and fell to the 
ground, and the other reached her house with 
reason unseated, a raving maniac. Young 


As an instance of foreign appreciation of 
American invention, a firm in Hamburg, Ger- 
many, have just ordered by Cable 500 of the 
Lamb Family Knitting Machines, making up- 
wards of 1,500 since July, 1868, when the first 
one was ordered by them. 
fered by us as a premium. 
eration tt 


entire stock of Hats and Furs at reduced prices. 59 Tre- 
mont Street is the place. 
—_>__— 


L. D. Borszs & Co., Clothing House, 30 Washington 
treet, Boston. To accommodate a large class of me- 
chanics and others, whe cannot make their purchases 
untilevening, we keep our store open until 10 o'clock 
every Saturday night. Other evenings we close at 6 
o’clock. 








Jackson & Co. 


OFFER THEIR ENTIRE STOCK 


SILK HATS, $7; FORMER PRICE, $9. 
SOFT HATS, FROM $1 25 to $4. 
SILK UMBRELLAS, $5 to $10. 
GINGHAM UMBRELLAS, Tic to $5. 
SCOTCH CAPS, from $1 to #4, 
FUR GLOVES, $7 to $23; FORMER PRICE, $10 
to $28. 
LADIES’ FURS, 
Of all kinds, at Less than Cost. 
The Store to be enlarged and made entirely new. 
GIVE US A CALL AND GET A BARGAIN. 


JACKSON & CO., 


4—lw 59 Tremont St., Boston. 





First-rate Juveniles 
PusiisHeD Durine 1869, 
By LEE & SHEPARD. 





Down the Rhine; or, Young America in Ger- 
many. By Oliver Optic. Compieting the first series 
of those incomparable books for youth ~~ 

“Young —- Abroad.” I6mv. Clot Illus- 

trated. 

Through by ‘Daylight ; or, The Young Engi- 

neer of Lake Shore Railroad. By Oliver Optic. lémo. 

Illustrated. $1 25. 

Lightning Express; or, The Rival Academies 

By Oliver Optic. lémo. Il lustrated. $1 2 

On Time; or, The Young Captain of the Ucayga 

Steamer. By Oliver Optic. 16mo. Illus. $1 25. 

Switch Off; or, The War of the Students. By 
Oliver Optic. l6mo. Illustrated. §1 25. 

. O. W. C. A Book for Boys. By the author of 
“The Dodge wy "Cord and Creese,"’ &c. 1é6mo 
Tilustrated. $1 

Dotty Dimple’s ‘FL away. 
Odio. fmple's Beis “ 

Dotty Dimple at School. 

24mo. Illustrated. 75 
Salt-water Dick. By May Manning. Being Vol. 
V. of The Helping Hand Series. lémo. Llus. $1. 
Twelve Nights in the Hunter’s Camp. 

By Rev. W. Barrows, D.D, 12mo. Illus. $1 25. 
The Cabin on the Prairie. By Rey. Charles 
Hi. PEARSON. I6mo. ILllustrated. $1 25. 
Planting the Nymtoentens or, The Pioneer 
Boys. I6mo. Llustrated. $1 25. 
The Young Detective; or, Which Won? 16mo. 
By Rosa Abbott. Illustrated. $l. 
How Charley Roberts became a Man. By 
Miss Louise M. ‘thurston. l6mo. Lilustrated. “$i. 
How Eva Roberts Gained her Education. 
By Miss Louise M. Thurston. l6émo. Ills. §1. 
The Ark of Elm heme a Rey. Elijah Kel- 
— an lémo. Illustrated. 
Boy Formers of mim Is land. 
Thor <ellogg. lémo. Illustrated. $1 25. 
Alice’s Adventures in Wonder-Land. 
Lewis Carroll, l2mo. ‘tinted paper. ole 
Cloth. $l 50. 

Nat the Navigator. A Life of Nathaniel Bow- 

ditch. For Young Persons. lémo. Ills. $1. 

Patty Gray’s Journey. Vol.I. From Boston 

to Baltimore. By Mrs. C.H. Dall. l6mo. Ils, $1 25. 
Patty Gray’s Journey. Vol.II. From Balti- 
more to Washington. By Mrs. C. H. Dall. I6mo. 
lilustrated. 25. 
Patty Gray’s Journey. Vol. III. On i Way; 
or Patty at Mount Vernon. lémo. Lils. §1 2. 


By Sophie May. 
By Sophie May. 


By Rev. 





MUSIC BOOK. 


SABBATH SONGS. For Children’s Worship. By 
Leonard Marshall, assisted by J. C. Procior and 
Samuel Burntam. New Book of Hymns and 
‘Yunes for use in Sunday Schvuols. Paper, 40 cents; 
boards, 50 cents. 


GAMES. 


PATIENCE—A series of Thirty Games, 
for the Fireside. By Mrs. E. D. Cheney. Price, §1. 


BIJOU CARDS, to accompany “Patience.” Per 
ack. 25 cts. Rdg / — two packs “Bijou 
Jards,’’ in elegant box, $1 


LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, 


BOSTON. 
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BOYS !—Only 15 cents for receipts for the Genuine 
~~ Plating and Grease Extractor. Address 
lw #£RIC H. JOHNSON, Putnam, Conn. 


The Nursery. _ 1870 


= 

e best, cheapestand most richly JLLUSTRATED 
MAGAZINE FUR CHILVKEN. $150 & year in ad- 
vance. Sample eg WW cents. ao see pa now, and 
get the last number of 1 ea Addre: 











While out of doors was heard the whoop and 


Folks’ News. 


This machine is of- — City in the world; 
ing; how visitors are swindled by Professional Adven- 
urers ; 
tiful City; ; how the-mosé Fearful Crimes are committed 
and concealed; how yaar y | is Squandered in uscless 
JACKSON, the popular Hatter, advertises elsewhere his | luxury; and co 

Places, ~ an 


yassing bool >. Merem ' joo NATIONAL PUL- 
LISHING CO, ton, Mas: 4—lw 


to the times. 


$10 Oroide and Alminum, 


Paris by Sunlight and Gaslight. 


A Work descriptive “of the Mysteries, Vir- 


tues, ‘Viges, Splendors and Crimes 

f the City of Paris. 
It tells how pou has become the Gayest and most 
how its Beauty and Splen- 
or are purchased at a fearf ul cost of Misery and Suffer- 


how Virtue ap@ Vice go arm-in-armin the Beau- 


ing over 150 fine engravings of noted 


eouea | in Paris. Agents wanted. Can- 





TAINTED. 
sof the U. S. to scll our great book 
rg Pre Or THE LATE GEO. 
ublished at a price suited 
Russie 


Boston, Mass. 4—lw 
WATCHES. 


alt genta nh 
pete) Uk 





$15 


Bronze Watches, of Genuine Improved Oroide, with 
English, Swiss and American souvcments, in Ueavy 
Double Vases, equal to $100 to $250 Gold Watches. 

Prices—Hor zontal_Watches, $3, equal in appearance 
and for time to Gold Watches worth 8100; Full Jewelled 


AT CosT Levers, $12, equal to $150 Gold ones: j Full Jewe ed Lov. 
ers, extra fine an superior finis , equi to 0 
FOR THIRTY DAYS. ones. 


We have just commenced making a very ine Ameri- 
wi. Watch, full jewelled lever, chronometer balance, ad- 


justed to heat, cold and position, in Ucavy Donble Cases, 


equal, in appearance and for time to a Gold Watch cost- 
ing $250. 


We charge only $25 for these magnificent watches. All 
our woes in hunting cases, gents’ and ladics’ sizes. 
‘Chains, $lto $8. Also, all kinds of jewelry, equa: to 

gold, at one-tepth the price 
Weare now making jew city of the California Diamonds, 
are real stones of great briliancy and hardness, 


and eee Peteguiabed trom the genuine stones, even 


judges. 
MOR CLUBS, “Where six Watches are ordered at ono 
tine, we will senda seventh Watch free. Goods sent by 
express to be paid for on delivery 
ll, or address OROIDE W Xo CO., 93 Wey 
ton St, Boston, U.S. Price List sent free. 


Viek’s Floral Guide 
FOR 1870. 








Tue Fras? Epition oF One TTUNDRED AND TWENT 
Teeceene copics of V» S ILLUSTRATED C ATAS 
LOGUE OF BEEDS AND SVLORAL GUIDE, is pub- 
lished and ready to send out. It is elegantly printe don 
fine tinted paper, with about 200 fine wood Exgravings of 
Flowers and Vegetables, and a beautiful COLORED 
PLaTE, cons'sting of seven varictics of Phlox Drum- 
mondii, making a fine 


BOUQUET OF PHLOXES, 


It is the most beautiful, as well as the most instructive 
Floral Guide published, giving plain and thorough direc 
tions for the 


CULTURE OF FLOWERS AND VEGETABLES, 


The Floral Guide is published for the benefit of my 
customers, to whom it is sent free without application, 
but will be forwarded to al whoapply Le mail for ‘TEN 
Cents, which is not — Oe) cost. Adare 

ES Vick, ‘Rochester, N. Be 





The Bright Side. 
A PAPER FOR ALL CHILDREN. 


Published Monthly at 60 ots.a Year. 





Sixteen three-column illustrated quarto pages. The 
very best writers. Large preraiums for clubs. Specimen 
copies 3 cents; four months on trial, 15 cents. Send for 
it. We would rather have you see our paper than read 
any amount of what might be said about it. 

Address ALDEN, & TRUE, Publishers, 
2- 4w Chicago, Ill. 


GIRLS AND BOYS 
Can establish a pleasant and profitable Home business by 
inducing their parents to purchase for them one of the 
celebrated : 
Lamb Family Knitting Machines, 
and making articles for the neighborhood or for the mar- 
ket. One boy in New Hampshire is earning $2 per day 
making Mittens for the trade, and which can be made on 
no other Family Knitting Machine. 

Send (with stamp) for Circular and Sample Stocking. 
2-4w N. CLARK, Agent, 313 Washington St., Boston, 








Sewing Machines. 
All kinds of Machines for sale by installments of $10 
er month to parties in the city or within thirty miles of 
Boston. Sewing Machines exchanged, re paired and to 
let. For particulars, enclose stamp. 


WALLACE, 
3—tf 144 W ashington Street, Boston. 
Agents! Read This! 
We will pay Agents a Salary of $30 per 
week and expenses, or allow a large memes to sell 


our new wonderful Inventions. Addre 
3 3m M. Ww AGNER & CO., ‘Marshall, Mich. 





- JAS. W. TURNER, 


PHOTOGRAPHER, 
No. 47 Hanover Street.... ...+- Boston, 


- RECENTLY ENLARGED AND IMPROVLD. 
The best appointed Gallery in the city. _t-4w 


PIANO-FORTES. 


Pianos of every description, at prices varying from $75 
to $275. Each Piano warranted bay Weigh every par- 
ticular. A LAND, 

1-—3m No. 289 Washington Street. 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS. 


All materials for OIL WATER COLORS, and Pastel 
Painting and ‘eit far Flower Making, &c., whole- 
sale and reta’ A. Vv Importer, 

1—3m Ap? Washington St., Boston. 








COLLEGIATE & COMMERCIAL INSTITUTE ( (Gen. 
Russ i's School), New Haven, Conn, Winter term be- 
gins Jan. 11. l-4w 








YOUR NAME—Cut in Stencil, any style letters, for 
marking clothing, with genuine Indelivie Ink, ora Steel 
Stamp or Brand for marking tools, &c., at JACOBS", 151 
Washington Street, Boston. 1—4w 








OHN L. SHOREY, 
53—2weop 13 Washington Street, Boston. 


STAMMERING cured by Bates’ Appliances. For de- 
seripave pamphiet address Simpson & Co., Box 5076, 
New York. eo 














THE YOUTHS’ COMPANION. 




















The PRICE of the Companion is $1.50 a year, 
strictly in advance. 

Papers by carrier, $1.75 in advance. : 

New subscriptions can commence at any time 


ring the year. 
dan SPONTINUANCES. — The Publishers must be 
notified by letter when a subscriber wishes his 
paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

The courts have decided that all subscribers 
to newspapers are held responsible until arrear- 
ages are paid, and their papers aro ordered to 
be discontinued. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to 
which your paper is sent. Your name cannot 
be found on our books unless this is done. 

Letters. to Publishers should be addressed to 
PERRY MASON & CO., Youth’s Companion, Boston, 
Mass. 





VACCINATION, 

The prevalence of the small pox in many of 
the citics and towns of New England, has called 
the attention of some of our young readers to 
the subject of vaccination. 

The small pox made its first appearance in 
Arabia, about the date of the birth of Moham- 
med (569). 

The wars of Islam spread it through the East, 
whose filthy old towns, like Bagdad and Smyr- 
na, suffered the horrors of its ravages. It soon 
crossed the Bosphorus, and became known in 
all of the commercial centres of Europe. 

A discovery was made in the middle ages, that 
the disease was less dan;rerous when communi- 
cated by inoculation, than by the atmosphere, 
hence many persons of rank were inoculated 
for the small pox. This was done by inserting 
alittle of the virus under the skin. The virus 
is the poisonous matter that is found in the 
eruptions of the skin in all cases of small pox. 

The inoculated small pox rarely proved fatal, 
and inoculation, as a protection against the 
moro violent forms of the disease, became com- 
mon in the great cities of the East. 

Inoculation was practised until the discovery 
of the protective power of vaccination, when it 
was wholly discontinued. 

About a century ago there lived at Sudbury, 
England, a surgeon’s apprentice, named Edward 
Jenner. He possessed an inquiring mind, and a 
Cecided character. One day a young country 
woman called to see his master, and, in the 
course of the interview, talked of the small pox. 

“T cannot take the disease,” said the girl, with 
confidence; “I have had the cow pox.” 

The surgeon smiled at her supposed simplici- 
ty, but the remark was heard by Jenner, and at- 
tracted his attention. He resolved to examine 
the subject, and he found, on inquiry, that 
the belief was common among the farmers of 
Gloucestershire, that a person who had had the 
cow pox, was protected against any dangerous 
form of the small pox. 

He also found, on careful investigation, that 
the milkmaids who had had the disease commu- 
nicated to them from the cow’s udder, exposed 
themselves to the small pox without danger. 
Thus he became convinced of the neutralizing 
virtues of the cow pox, and freely communicat- 
ed his views to medical men. 

His statements were received with ridicule. 
Professional men regarded him as a young cn- 
thusiast, whose opinions were not worth discuss- 
ing. A medical society to which he belonged 
threatened him with expulsion, should he ever 
call their attention to the “foolish subject” 
again. 

Jenner knew he was right. He gave the great- 
er part of his spare time to the study of the sub- 
ject for many years. 

He fell into disrespect in consequence, and at 
last was led to put his discovery to a severe test. 

On May 14, 1796, he vaccinated a boy named 
James Phipps, with virus from the hand of a milk- 
maid, who had the cow pox. In the following 
summer, he inoculated the same boy for the 
small pox, and made a public prediction that 
th: noculation would not produce the slightest 
effect. Tho prediction proved true, and the wise 
acres who had called Jenner a fool, greatly won- 
dered. James Phipps allowed himself to be in- 





and apparently suffered no ill effects in conse- 
quence. 

Jenner having gained the confidence of a num. 
ber of unprofessional friends, made many exper- 
iments with the same result. 

In 1798, he published his views in a thin book, 
entitled, “An Inquiry into the Causes and Ef- 
fects of the Variole Vaccine,” in which he gave 


| the details of twenty-three cases of the vaccina- | the inequalities of this ocean bottom Prof. Hux- 
| tion of individuals to whom it was afterwards 
| found impossible to communicate the small pox. 


Ile then went to London, to exhibit to the 
medical profession his theory in practice. Not 
a single medical man would listen to him; not 
one of all the doctors to whom the subject was 
presented had the moral courage to be called a 
fool. 

Truth wins its way slowly, while error walks 
on air. Jenner’s book found readers, and ob- 
servation convinced those readers, that there 
was some mysterious power about vaccination, 
after all. Even the foggy old doctors could not 
help secing some things in their practice that 
seemed to indicate the correctness of Jenner’s 
theory. 

No sooner had medical men begun to give 
their attention to the subject, and to make ex- | 
periments, than the clergy, with mistaken zeal, | 
attempted to arrest the growing belief. 

Vaccination was denounced from the pulpic | 

as an attempt to bestialize the human species, | 
and as the crowning trick of the devils. 
A story took wings that certain vaccinated 
children, had become ox-faced; that horns had 
sprung out of their heads, and that their voi-es 
had changed into bellowings like bulls, and low- 
ings like cows. 

Poor, benevolent, long-suffering Jenner! what | 
with the doctors who called him a fool, and the | 
clergymen who said that he was an agent of the | 
devil, and the eld women who accused him of 
crimes without a name, he almost despaired of 
accomplishing much good in his day. But he 
loved his species, and like Columbus, and Gali- 
leo, and Harvey, toiled resolutely on, consoled 
by the reflection that he was doing right. 

But happier days were in store for this good 
man, who stood so firmly by the truth when all 
the world was against him. 

An eminent London doctor made a number of 
experiments in vaccination with surprising re- 
sults. A sudden reaction followed in Jenner’s 
favor. Seventy-three of the most eminent prac- 
titioners of the metropolis soon after signed a 
paper expressing confidence in the discovery. 
The neglected book, the “Inquiry,” was trans- 
lated into most of the languages of continental 
Europe. Crowned heads honored him with con- 
gratulations and gifts. In 1802 Parliament voted 
him a testimonial of ten thousand pounds, and 
in 1807, a further grant of twenty thousand 
pounds. India sent him a fortune. The hospi- 
talities of all Europe were open to him, even 
in the perilous days of war. All governments 
regarded him as a benefactor of the human race. 
He was a man of sincere piety, simple man- 
ners, even disposition, and a loving heart. He 
died in 1828. His statue adorns Trafalgar Square, 
London. 

We would love to tell you how humble he was 
in his prosperity, and how good he was to the 
poor. But all truly great men have these vir- 
tues, and we will only say, that, when Jenner 
died, the outcasts of London wept as for a lost 
friend. HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH. 
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A SHARP DOG. 

Dogs may be trained by rogues or honest 
men, and in cither case they obcy their train- 
ing, and with equal readiness. They know 
nothing of the right or wrong, but only follow 
orders. Here is a case of adog taught to be 
very cunning by brigands: 





A troop of soldiers under the command of the 
Neapolitan government was marching, at night, 
toward a little wood which was supposed to be 
the lurking-place of a horde of banditti. Just 
at daybreak, when the soldiers had almost 
reached the wood, they saw a little dog, who 
had been lying down and keeping watch, rise 
and begin to bark at the top of his voice. The 
soldiers followed him, thinking that he would 
give the alarm; and, indeed, when they had 
reached the middle of the wood, they found 
that the brigands had fled. The officer in com- 
mand, in his anger, shot the dog, who had just 
made him lose his prey. The animal howled 
fearfully, and fell, to all appearance, dead. 

The soldiers went on their way, but in a few 
minutes saw the very dog who had just been 
“killed,” stealing behind the trees, tacking like 
a ship, and intently watching the direction 
which they had taken. They ran after him, 
caught him, and saw that he had not been in 
the least hurt. His instinct had taught him to 
feign death, that he might be able to keep at 
his sentinel’s post. His remarkable intelligence 
and cunning air won the love of the soldiers, 
who adopted him and trained him to hunt the 
banditti for whom he had been so faithful a 





oculated for the small pox twenty different times, 


watchman, 


BOTTOM OF THE ATLANTIC. 
| The soundings which were made between Ire- 
}land and Newfoundland before laying the At- 
lantic cable, have made the bottom of the At- 
lantic almost as well known as the surface of 
| Europe or America. It is covered with a fine 
| mud, the remains of microscopic insects, which 
| will one day doubtless harden into chalk. Of 


| 
| Itis a prodigious plain, one of the widest and 
most even plains in the world. If the sea were 
| drained off, you might drive a wagon all the 
| way from Valentia, on the west coast of Ireland, 
| to Trinity Bay, in Newfoundland. And, except 
upon one sharp incline, about two hundred miles 
from Valentia, I am not quite sure that it woul 
ever be necessary to put the skid on, so gentle 
are the ascents and descents upon that long 
route. 

From Valentia the road would lie down hill 
for about two hundred miles, to the point at 
which the bottom is now covered by seventeen 
| hundred fathoms of sea water Then would 
| come the central plain, more than one thousand 

miles wide, the inequalities of the surface of 

which would be hardly perceptible, though the 
depth of the water upon it varies from ten thou- 
; sand to fifteen thousand feet; and there are 
| places in which Mont Blanc might be sunk with- 
out showing its peak above water. Beyond this, 
the ascent on the American side commences, 
and gradually leads, for about three hundred 
miles, to the Newfoundland shore. 


ley says: 
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HISTORY CORRECTED. 

The historians need looking after sharply, for 
they make many blunders, and mislead their 
readers. But it seems too bad that our New 
England historians should not know all about 
the discovery of Massachusetts. Yet they have 
given the credit of discovering Massachusetts 
Bay to the wrong navigator: 


As to the re-discovery of Massachusetts Bay, 
subsequent to the explorations of the North- 
men, Palfrey, Bancroft, and the other leading 
New England historians, have unanimously sct- 
tled upon the English navigator, Bartholomew 
Gosnold, as the man who first actually visited 
Cape Cod. 

But it has been proved from original docu- 
ments that these writers were in error, and that 
Jean Allfonsce, a French pilot, anticipated Gos- 
nold’s discovery by no less than sixty years, 
having, as early as 1542, saiied down the coast 
from Canada to latitude forty-two degrees north, 
and entered a great bay, the end whereof he did 
not reach. 

As Allfonsce was a veteran and accomplished 
mariner, perfectly acquainted with the use of 
the astrolabe, it seems certain that the bay he 
visited in this latitude must have been Massa- 
chusetts Bay. Allfonsce’s manuscript narrative 
of this voyage still exists in Paris, but has never 
been printed in full, though a part of it was mis- 
translated by Hakluyt, in whose work the stu- 
dents of New England history might have found 
at any time during the past two centuries, All- 
fonsce’s reference to Massachusetts Bay. 
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DON’T SPEAK IN A HURRY. 

If awkward, sensitive people would take care 
not to speak till they are spoken to, they might 
sometimes escape trouble. The girl in the fol- 
lowing paragraph spoke in too great haste: 


A gentleman was seated with other persons 
in a room where a country girl sat bolt upright, 
and utterly silent. Silence, indeed, fell upon 
the entire party, and the gentleman first allud- 
ed to said, in what he supposed to be an alinost 
inaudible tone of voice,— 

“Awful pause.” 

“I guess, mister,” exclaimed the indignant 
country lass, jumping up, “you’d have awful 
—_—— if you had tu do the scrubbing that I 
aoes. 


” 


—_———_>—_—_— 


A FEW days ago Mrs. Denny, a resident of 
Prinecton, Ky., purchased a lot of duck eggs, 
carried them home, and for convenient use, 
placed them in her bureau drawer, where they 
remained undisturbed until Friday, when her 
attention was called to the bureau by an unusual 
noise therein. Upon pulling out the drawer, to 
her utter astonishment, she found three young 
ducks hatched out and scratching around for 
freedom. 


In one of Cooper’s novels occurs the following 
passage: “He dismounted in front of the house 
and tied his horse to a large locust.” A French 
author, in translating this passage, renders it 
thus: “Ile descended from his horse in front of 
the chateau, and tied him to a large grasshop- 
per. 


A youne lady alighting from a stage coach, a 
ribbon fell from her bonnet into the bottom of 
the coach. ‘You have left your bow behind,” 
remarked a lady passenger. “No, I haven’t; 
he’s gone a fishing this afternoon,” innocently 
replied the damsel. 


FRANKLIN PrEeRCE was the fourteenth Presi- 
dent of the United States. There are fourteen 
letters in his name, and the first letters of the 
Christian and surname being F and P, stand for 
Fourteen, President. 


CooL UNDER A BLtow.—Two colored gentle- 
men in Detroit quarrelled. One hit the othera 
tremendous blow over the head with a lance, 
which made the splinters fly, whereupon the as- 
sailed darkey paused to remark, “Now, Sam, 


= 
NEGLECTED Covcus aAxD CoLps.—Few are aware of 
the "importance of checking a Cough or “Common Cold" 
in its first stage; that which in the beginning would 
yield to a mild remedy, if neglected, soon preys upon the 
Lungs. “Brown's Bronchial Troches,” or Cough Lozen- 
ges, afford instant relief. 4-—lw 


RECOMMENDED by Physicians and Scientific Men. For 
Lungs and Throat. The Vegetable Pulmonary Palsam. 
Get the genuine. Prices, $1 and 50 cents. *4-lw 

Doct. AYER's LABORATORY, that has done such won- 
ders forthe sick, now issucs a potent restorer for the 
beauty of mankind—for the comeliness which advancing 
ageisso prone to diminish and destroy. His VIGOR 
mounts luxuriant locks on the bald and grey pates amon 

us, andthus lays us under obligations to him for the ay 
looks as well as health of the community. 








3-lw 





WILBOR'S COD LIVER OIL AND LIME.—The 
friends of persons who have been restored from confirmed 
consumption by the use of this original preparation, and 
the grateful parties themselves, have, by recommending 
itand ac’ nowledging its wonderful ary. given the 
article a vast popularity in New England. he Cod Liv- 
er Oil is in this combination robbed of its unpleasant 
taste, andis rendered doubly effective in being coupled 
with the lime, which is itself a restorative principle, 
supplying nature wtih just the agent and assistance re 
uired to heal and reform the diseased lungs. A. B. 
V ILBOR, No. 166 Court Street, Boston, is the proprictor. 
Sold by all druggists. *4—2weop 


“One of the best Agricultural Papers Published " 
We quote the above from the JournaL of the Now 
York State Agricultural Society, in reference to the 


New England Farmer, 
the leading paper of its class in New England. 


TERMS: Weekly $2 50, Monthly $1 50 per year. Send 
stamp for speciinens and premium list. 
*4—lw R.P. EATON & CO., Boston, Mass. 








Take it all in all, it is the Best Magazino for Chil- 
dren in the world."—The Sunday Schoot. Times 


THE CHILDREN’S HOUR: © 
An Illustrated Magazine for the Littlo Ones, 
EDITED BY T. S. ARTHUR. 


THE CHILDREN’S HOUR 
isthe most beautifully illustrated magazine published 

For 1570 it will exceed in interest and beauty all pre 
vious years. 

In uE CHILDREN's Ilotr for January will be publish 
ed four original illustrations, on tinted paper, by Bensell 
and engraved by Lauderbach, of Longfellow's exquisiv 
poem, 

“THE CHILDREN’S HOUR” 

Alice Cary, Virginia F. Yownsend, Phebe Cary, Mrs 

- O. Johnson, T. 8. Arthur, Mrs. B.A Curtis, Ada 

. Kennicott, Mrs. M. L. Clark, Rosella Rice, Irene 
L , Kate Sutherland, aud many other gifted authors 
write regularly for 


THE CHILDREN’S HOUR, 
and will make it for 1870 the most attractive and charm- 
ing children’s magazine in the country. 


THE CHILDREN'S HOUR 
is pronounced by the secular and religious press, by fa- 
thers and mothers all over the land, by ministers of all 
denominations, the purest and best magazine for children 
in the world. YOUNG AND OLD every where read 


THE CHILDREN’S HOUR 
with delight and ee. It speaks, through simple form 
of language, the highest traths, and while the little ones 
are fascinated by its sweet stories, these heavenly truths 
drop like good sceds into their minds to bear fruit in after 
years. 








Terms, in Advance. 


1 Copy. 
5 Gules. 
10 Copies, and iP 
Gr Specimen numbers 10 cts. Postagel2cts. a year. 
Every one sending a club of five or more subscribers 
to Tne CuILpren's Hovr, will receive as a premium a 
copy of one of our splendid steel eagrevings. “BED- 
TIME,” or “THE ANGEL OF PEACE," ‘nclose ten 
ce.ts to pay fur cost of matiing. 


PREMIUMS. 


TOOL-CHES?T PREM/UM.—For 10 subscribers to 
“CHILDREN'S Hovr,”’ at $1 25 each, we will send, as 4 
premium, a Boy's 'TOoL-CHEsT, containing fifteen differ- 
ent tools of good size and best quality, For 5 subscri- 
bers at $125 each, a MINIATURE ‘TOOL-Box, containing 
nine tools of fine quality, good and sirong, all fitting in 
one patent handle. : 

DOLL PREMIUM—For six subscribers to “Cnt- 
DREN'S Hour," at $125 each, we will send, express 
charge pre-paid (except to Pacific States), a beautiful 
wax doll, with eyes that open and shut. 

SEWING-MACHINE PREMIUM.—For 50 subscri- 
bers to “Cur~pren’s Hiour,” at $1 25 each, we will send 
a Bartram & FaNnTon $55 Sewing Machine. if a double 
thread Machine is wanted, we can, for 60 subs., at $125 
each, send the $60®Empire Machine. These are, in all 
respects, equal ty any in market. 

MASON & HAMLIN’ S ORGANS.-—We can offer to 
schools and families most advantageous and casy terns 
on this premium. 

For 90 subscribers, at $1 25 each, we will send a Mason 
& HAMin OrGan, price, $50. 

For 135 subscribers, at $125 each, we will send a Ma- 
son & HAMLIN ORGAN, price $100. 

For 200 subscribers, at $125 each, we will send a Ma- 
son & HawLin OxrGas, price, $150. 

In almost any Day or Sunday-school, if children 
and teachers unite in the work of making up 2 listf1 
“THE Hocnr,"’ an Organ may easily be obtained. 

In all cases where a full list of subscribers re- 
quired fora premium cannot be made up, 2 CASH DIFFER- 
ENCE WILL B& TAKEN. Address 


T. S. ARTHUR & SONS, 
809 and 811 Chestaut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
oe 
Skates! Skates! Skates! 
IN EXTENSIVE VARIETY. 








All the Popular Styles now approved by the 
best Skaters-PROFESSIONAL and AMATEUR—@& 
well as the equally SERVICEABLE and FASHIONABLE 
MEDIUM and LOW-PRICED SKATES. 

BOSTON CLUB SKATES! 
NEW YORK CLUB SKATES! 
AMERICAN RINK SKATES! 
WINSLOW'S PREMIUM SKATES! 
LADIES’ RINK SKATES! 

(@y~ BOYS AND GIRLS will find the largest assert 

ment for sale by 


Bradford & Anthony, 











stop, and less reason dis yere thing a little.” 


49—4weop 178 Washington Street. 
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